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LONDON, SATURDAY, AUGUST 2, 1854. | 


Aates. 
MEMOIRS OF GRAMMONT: THE COUNT DE MATTA. 
(Continued from p. 139.) 


Matta eagerly embraced the party of the Fronde. 
Cardinal de Retz mentions him as accompanying 
the Marquis de Noirmoutier and others to the 
Hotel de Ville on January 11, 1648-9, to the 
apartments of the Duchess de Longueville, which 
were full of ladies. The duchess, who was the 
sister of the Princes of Condé and Conti, was the 
soul of the party at that time. She had just had 
a child, whom, in compliment to the City and 
Parliament, she had baptized as Charles Paris. 
He was afterwards killed through his own mis- 
conduct at the celebrated passage of the Rhine. 
The cardinal narrates that “the mixture of the 
ladies’ blue scarfs, the men in armour, the fiddlers 
within the hall and the trumpets without, made 
up a spectacle which is oftener found in romances 
than anywhere else.” On January 18 the cardi- 
nal informs us that be and the Dukes of Beau- 
fort and Bouillon, Matta, and others signed a 
a whereby they engaged to stand by each | 

er. 

In 1649 Madame de Motteville relates that, in 

the demand sent to the Court and Cardinal Maza- 
tin by the Prince of Conti, who was then the leader 
of the party, — 
“Monsieur the Count de Matha demanded the payment 
of his pension of 1200 crowns, of which he had received 
nothing for six years; that the letter sent to Monsieur 
de Fontrailles should be revoked, and a brevet of Mare- 
chal de Camp should be given to Monsieur de Crenan.” 

In the same year we find Matta, in company 
with the Duke de Brissac, Fontrailles, and some 
other Frondeurs, after making a great banquet 
with the Count de Termes, sallying out intoxi- 
cated and scouring the streets, committing a 
thousand extravagances. Meeting two of the 
king’s servants, they forgot the respect they owed 
his Majesty, and abused and beat them shame- 
fully, and told them to take that to their master, 
to the queen, and to Cardinal Mazarin. By the 
udvice of the cardinal, the queen regent took no 
notice of this outrage, owing to the bad state of 
the royal affairs in Paris; so the authors went un- 
punished. 

The Duchess de Nemours, in writing of the 
Principal actors in the Fronde, says, — 

“Matta ranged himself on the side of the Parliament ; 
but he did not make much of a figure there. I have not | 
even heard say that he acted otherwise than as General of | 
fie Pests which belonged to Nouveau, his brother-in- 


Another author informs us that Nouveau wanted | 
appointment of Secretary of State. 


| amongst the Spaniards. 


During the conferences at Ruel, in March, 
1649, for an accommodation with the Court, when 
each of the Frondeurs tried to make the best 
terms for himself, Cardinal de Retz writes, — 


“T found the Duke de Brissac to be the only man that 


| did not come in at that time with his pretensions; but 


Matha, a man of little brains, having persuaded him that 
he was wronging himself, put him upon retrieving that 
false step by demanding afterwards a post which you shall 
in due time hear of.” 

After the amnesty the cardinal still kept a little 
party together, and thus writes of them: 

“Among those who remained united with me were 
Messrs. de Brissac, de Vitri, de Matha, and de Fontrailles, 
but the benefit I received by it was mixed with great in- 
convenience. These nobles were prodigiously debauched, 
and the public licentiousness giving them still a free 
scope, they every day fell into excesses, that grew at last 
scandalous. One day, after they had dined together at 
Coulon’s, they met as they came back a funeral proces- 
sion, which they charged, sword in hand, shouting out to 
the crucifix, ‘ Here’s the enemy!’ Another time they fell 
in a rude manner on one of the king’s footmen. In their 
drunken songs God Almighty himself was not always 
spared. This behaviour of theirs was an occasion of 
trouble to me.” 

On the conclusion of the war of the Fronde we 
lose sight of Matta for some years: he had most 
probably to retire to his estates, like others of his 
party, including even Gaston, Duke of Orleans, 
the king’s uncle, and his daughter the “ Grande 
Mademoiselle.” Matta does not appear to have 
followed the Prince of Condé in his retreat 
We find Mademoiselle 
relating that, after one of her visits to her father 
at Orleans, on her return to St. Fargeau, she 
found “the company of the province augmented 
by Monsieur de Mathas, his wife, and sister, Ma- 
demoiselle de Bourdeille. As he had been in the 
interest of monsieur the prince (of Condé), he was 
very glad to remove himself from Guienne, where 
had been all the disorder, to dwell on an estate in 
Nivernois called St. Amand, which is but three 
leagues from St. Fargeau.” ‘This had been the 
estate of his brother Francis, who was styled the 
Seigneur de St. Amand. “ He is,” continues 
Mademoiselle, “a man who has wit, very pleasant 
in conversation, and who games. His sister also 
is a very nice girl. They did not stir from St. 
Fargeau.” This must have been in the years 
1653 or 1654. On January 1, 1655, Madlle re- 
cords a sad accident which occurred during a visit 
of Monsieur and Madame de Mathas, who were 
going to Paris. Monsieur de la Boulenerie fell 
into the fosse and broke his neck. A year or 
two afterwards Madlle, then at Corbeil, writes, — 


“Monsieur de Matta came also. I believe the inclin- 
ation he had for Madame de Frontenac (one of her ladies 
of honour) gave no displeasure there. I believe she 
thought him a very good sort of man, as he is, and did 
not care to disguise that his conversation was agreeable 
to her. I remember she was all day talking to him at a 
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window, without thinking that it was her duty to remain 
with the ladies who came to see me, and to do the honours 
of my house. I was obliged to call her, and make her a 
reprimand, which embarrassed her very much: she did 
not know how to answer.” 

In 1659 Matta accompanied Madlle to Sedan, 
on her recall to the Court. The queen mother 
inquired of her “ what has Matta come to do 
here.” Madlle knew nothing about it. On 
Madlle’s leaving the Court, Matta accompanied 
her to Paris, where she mentions his coming 
to her and speaking warmly in favour of the 
Countess de Frontenac, whom Madlle had re- 
moved from being one of her ladies; Matta ven- 
tured to threaten Madlle with the anger of her 
father, the Duke of Orleans. Madlle writes, — 

“They brought me some food, and very apropos, for his 
conversation began to make me very angry; and if he 
had not been thus interrupted, I would have had him 
thrown out of the window.” 

We have no particulars of Matta’s future life: 
we meet with him occasionally, contributing his 
share in the brilliant and witty conversation of 
the salons of Madame Scarron and Ninon de 
l'Enclos. He was celebrated for his stories and 
repartees. Madame de Caylus praises his simple 
and natural disposition, and his humour, as render- 
ing him the most delightful society in the world. 

Matta resigned his commission in the Guards 
in 1673, after the death of Francis Sicaire, Mar- 

uis de Bourdeille, his cousin-german of the elder 
line of his family, which happened in 1672. Matta 
claimed his estates, but his family were not ad- 
judged entitled to them by the Parliament of 
Grenoble until 1678, and then they were so 
loaded with debts that little more than the titles 
they conferred was obtained. 

Matta died at Paris on July 14, 1674, and was 
buried on the 16th in the church of the Bare- 
footed Carmelites. He died as he had lived. 
“ Matta died without confession,” writes Madame 
de Maintenon to her brother on Sept. 6, 1674. 
Madame de Matta survived her husband, and died 
on July 14, 1689, aged about sixty years, and was 
buried the next day near him. W. H. 

Fulham. 


THE LANCASHIRE SONG. 


In Ritson’s Ancient Songs, p.188., this song, 
often quoted by Sir W. Scott, is given, with re- | 
ferences to previous publications of it in Wit and | 
Drollery, 1661, Dryden’s Miscellanies, and in a | 
more modern work. The last was, perhaps, The | 
Choice, 1733, where it occurs in the third volume. | 

From the following reasons I am inclined to 
refer the date of the song to October 1536, and | 
the commencement of the “ Pilgrimage of Grace ;” | 
and of course to consider the Lord Motiteagle 


mentioned to be Thomas Stanley, who died in 


1560, and to vary from Ritson’s conjecture ag tp 
his being William Stanley, who succeeded him jg 
that year. The mention of an Abbot of Cheste 
is sufficient disproof. 

Amongst constant allusions to a subject pre 
viously “unpleasant to the married ear” of 
royalty, the song mentions the position of “Sj 
Percy” under the line, prays for the safety of the 
* good Earl of Shrewsbury,” notices the full mill. 
streams of “ Doncaster’s mayor,” and his embar- 
rassments from wine and gout; the dangers of s 
— on Blackstone Edge, and the death of 

ord Monteagle’s bears and jackanapes. The 
follows the non-existence of a “ haven in Skipton,” 
allusion to failure of Joan Moulton’s (or Malton's) 
Cross, and the frailty of “ the wife of the Swan,” 
and the Prior of Courtree’s (Cov’ntree’s) prepars- 
tions for festivity, with the expected demise of the 
Abbot of Chester. ‘The concluding stanza desires 
Lancashire to “sell its old whittle (Whittal R), 
buy a new fiddle, and sing God save the Queen.” 

he date above mentioned, October 1536, seems 
to be fixed by the words in Italics. In that month 
Shrewsbury had ventured on an unauthorised 
levy to oppose the advance of Aske, Sir Thomas 
Perey, and others. (See Lord Herbert's Hist 
Kennett, vol. ii. p. 206.) The swollen streams at 
Doncaster twice stayed the progress of the rebels 
(Ibid.), and notwithstanding ecclesiastical treason 
at Whalley and Salley, and disloyalty of retainers, 
the Cliffords were faithful, and held Skipton Castle 
for a time. (Compare Herbert and Whitaker's 
Craven, p. 340.) At the same time John Birch 
enshaw, Abbot of Chester, may be presumed to 
have been in his last sickness, for his place was 
shortly void by death. (See Hist. Cheshire, voli. 
p- 216., and Willis.) The Queen, who is recom 
mended to the new fiddle, and to the prayersof 
Lancashire, would clearly be Jane Seymour, 
married five months previously. 

Space does not allow comment on the othe 
points, but they seem to involve considerations 
perhaps of historical, and certainly of local interest 

LaNcasT 


CHRISTOPHER CLAVIUS. 
In 1850, I picked up a copy of Albertus Pighing 


De e@equinoctiorum solsticiorumque inventione « 
ejusdem de ratione paschalis celebrationis, dequt 
restitutione ecclesiastici calendarii (folio, Paris 
circa 1520). At the top of the title was the 
written name of an owner, partly worn out, bat 
distinctly leaving hristophor ; followed by % capr 
tal C, an effaced long letter, the bottom of an 4 
a ge oa of some letter broader than 2, and ii; 


with the date 1556, or possibly (the top of the 
6 being doubtful) 1558. ‘The second 5 is worn # 
the top, and it may be suggested that the figure w# 
8: but too much of it is left, and the resem 
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tothe first 5 is indubitable. There was then every 
appearance of Christophori Clavit, 1556. The most 
doubtful point was the quantity of space left for 
the». Seeing, in the establishment of this signa- 
ture, an illustration of a point worth illustrating, I 
had the case brought before some members of the 
order of Jesuits in London: and these gentlemen, 
knowing that manuscripts of Clavius are pre- 
served in the archives of their order at Rome, had 
the kindness to procure a tracing, which was for- 
warded to me. It is as follows: “ Vidi tabulas 
sellarum fixarum i P. Christophoro Grienbergen 
calculatas, easq’ iudico dignos, que imprimantur. 
Christophorus Clauius.” Grienbergen’s Tabule 
peeuliares (the earliest work in which the gno- 
monic projection of the sphere was systematically 
treated) was published in 1612: probably, then, 
Clavius (born 1538, died 1612) was upwards of 
seventy when the above paragraph was written. 
Ifthe writing in the book be his, he was not more 
than eighteen (or twenty, at the utmost,) when he 
bought the book. 

The writing and the tracing agree remarkably, 
both in character and detail. In both, the s is 
joined to the top of the ¢, which is crossed very 

down: the A is hooked at the top, and the r 
isof precisely the same form in both; and so on. 
There is somewhat more flourish in the written 
than in the traced signature, being the sort of 
difference we expect between the hand of youth 
and that of age: and in particular, the C which 
commences Clauins in the tracing cannot be called 
acapital letter. The u which is written instead of 
t,in the middle ‘of the surname, seems to explain the 
superabundant space which made me doubt when 
I first examined it. ‘The resemblance is so great, 
that if the two writings were known to be of one 
man, and the times only were in question, it would 
be dificult to believe that one signature was 
written at eighteen, and the other at seventy. 
Not to be too hasty, I put both the writings aside, 
in order to examine them repeatedly before allow- 
ing myself to come to a final decision : and I find, 
after four years, that I am thoroughly convinced 
ny first suspicion is correct. 

In 1555, Clavius entered the Jesuits’ College*at 
Rome : in 1577, or shortly after, he was appointed 
a member of the commission for regulating the 
details of the reformation of the calendar; and 
of this commission he is known to have been the 
working member. It appears then, that he was 
not selected only as a learned commentator on 
astronomical writings, but as a person who had 
made the calendar his special study. 

It seems to me, on examining the work of 
Pighius, that there are curious agreements be- 
tween him and Clavius, both in tone and thought, 

in certain cases, even of expression. But to 

this point would take too much room. 
A. De Morgan. 


LEGENDS OF THE COUNTY CLARE, 


About halfa mile from the lake of Inchiquin 
(some legends of which have already appeared 
in “N. & Q.”) is situated the small lake of 
Ziermacbran; high lime stone cliffs nearly sur- 
round it, one of which is crowned with the 
picturesque ruins of an old castle, while the cliff 
immediately opposite has been occupied by the 
eyry of a falcon for many years: no stream ap- 
pears to flow into or out of the lake. A solitary 
coot may generally be seen floating motionless in 
the dark sullen water, and a hawk hangs poised in 
mid air over it, or slowly circles round, uttering a 
harsh scream from time to time: altogether, a 
more eerie spot could not be easily found. The 
lake is popularly believed to be unfathomable, and 
though supposed to contain fish of fabulous size, 
it would not be easy to tempt the most zealous 
disciple of Izaak Walton among the peasantry to 
cast a line upon the sullen waters. The following 
legend accounts for the awe with which the lake is 
regarded.— Once upon a time Fuenvicouil (Fin- 
gall) went out with his attendant chieftains to 
hunt upon the heath-covered sides of Mount Cal- 
law, famous as being the burial-place of Conan, 
whose monument with its Oghden inscription is 
still extant ; a noble hart, snow-white, whose hoofs 
and horns shone like gold, was soon started, and 
eagerly did the chieftains urge their hounds in 
pursuit. Hour after hour passed on, and still the 
deer sped on with unabated vigour, while one by 
one hunter and hound dropped exhausted from the 
chace—till none were left but Fuenvicouil and 
his matchless hound, the snow-white Bran; and 
now, as the sun was fast declining, the wondrous 
hart reached the cliff over the lake where the ruins 
of the old castle now stand. A moment's pause, 
and it plunged into the lake, followed almost in- 
stantaneously by the gallant hound: the moment 
the ‘deer touched the water it vanished, while 
instead appeared a beautiful lady seated on the 
rippling waves, and as the noble dog rose to the 
surface from his plunge she laid her hand on his 
head and submerged him for ever! and then dis- 
appeared. Some relate in addition that she in- 
flicted a curse on Fuenvicouil. In memory of the 
event the cliff from which the dog sprung is called 
“Cregg y Bran;” while the lake and castle are 
called by the name of “ Ziernach Bran,” —“ the 
lordship of Bran,” corrupted in conversation to 
“ Ziermacbran.” It is a curious fact that the 
“ machinery ” of this legend is so peculiarly that 
of the metrical romances (see Partenoper of Blois, 
&e.). Somewhat different versions of it are given in 
Miss Brooke's Translations of Irish Poetry, and in 
the spirited translations by Dr. Drummond ; but 
as in Clare alone have the lake and cliff obtained 
names from the event, we may claim the legend 
as peculiar to that county. The old castle, once 
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the property of the B——d family, whose mansion 
of R n within a mile of it is still (strange to 
say for Ireland) inhabited by a member of the 
family, as it had been for the last three hundred 
years, was destroyed by lightning: most of the 
inhabitants had time to make their escape, but the 
heir of the family, a young child, was left behind, 
and more than a week afterwards was discovered 
alive and unhurt under the great table which stood 
in the great hall, and which now groaned under 
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| is seen,” while Gray employs a similar rhyme, hy 


the mass of ruins instead of the rich banquets | 


which used to grace its ample surface. This event 
took place only about sixty or seventy years ago. 
I have conversed with persons cognizant of: the 
fact. Francis Ronsert Daviss, 


GRAY AND STEPHEN DUCK. 


It may appear somewhat surprising that Gray 
was in any way indebted for a notion to Queen 
Caroline's thrasher poet, but I cannot help think- 
ing that such was the fact. 

In the Midsummer Wish, printed in the Gentle- 
man's Magazine for February, 1731, speaking of 
Windsor, Duck says: 

“ Where tufted grass and mossy beds 
Afford a rural, calm repose— 
His crystal current Thames displays, 
Through meadows sweet by flowers made, 
Along the smiling valleys plays, 
And bubbling springs refresh the glade.” 
These lines are somewhat similar to those in Gray’s 
Poem, “ On a distant Prospect of Eton College.” 
“ And ve that from the stately brow 
Of Windsor’s heights th’ expanse below 
Of grove, of lawn, of mead survey ; 
Whose turf, whose shade, whose flowers among 
Wanders the hoary Thames along 
His silver-winding way.” 
But in the lines which, in both poems, almost 
immediately follow, there is a still greater re- 
semblance: and if Gray was not indebted to Duck 
in this instance, it is a curious coincidence. Speak- 
ing of the Thames, Duck says: 
“ Where’er his purer stream is seen 
The god of health and pleasure dwells. 
Let me thy pure, thy yielding wave, 
With naked arm once more divide: 
In thee my glowing bosom lave 
And gently stem thy rolling tide.” 


So in Gray, we find a succession of the same ideas, 
sprightliness or health, pleasure, and cleaving the 
wave : 
“Say, Father Thames, for thou hast seen 
Full many a sprightly race, 
Disporting on thy margent green, 
The paths of pleasure trace, 
Who foremost now delight to cleave 
With pliant arm thy glassy wave?” 
And then, to make the resemblance more complete, 
Duck has “ herbage green” to rhyme with “ stream 


1731 Gray was a boy at Eton, in his fifteenth 
sixteenth year. He no doubt was well acquainted 
with Duck's poem, and, when composing his oi 
in after years, may have unconsciously been jp. 
fluenced by the train of ideas succeeding in the 
rhymes which he had committed to memory in bis 
boyish days, Henry T. 


flinor Antes. 


“ Old Bogie” not a fictitious Character.—Mam, 
no doubt, still remember among their earliest 
impressions, the terror produced by the nurses 
threat of sending for “ Old Bogie :” such vulge 
errors are now happily discarded from nursery 
discipline. Infants of the present day are taught 
arts, and sciences, and philosophy. They are nm 
longer to be intimidated by phantoms of the 
imagination. In the spirit of the age they would 
ask (if they were able), Who is Old Bogie? As 
some children of a larger growth may be curious 
to learn who was Old Bogie, we copy from an old 


| writer what we believe to be the original of the 


myth that for so many years helped to keep un- 
ruly brats in order. 

In the year 1664 (?) Surat was “ pillaged and 
burnt by a certain robber named Bogie.” 
author states that in this conflagration the houses 
of the Dutch merchants escaped through the espe- 
cial intervention of Providence in favour of that 
most virtuous and industrious little republic, 
Holland. ‘ 

The extirpation of Bogie is not perhaps to be 
ascribed so much to the march of intellect, as to 
individual good sense and the force of example: 
for it is worthy of remark, that Bogie’s irrevocable 
expulsion from the nursery, and his extinction s 
a myth, may be dated from the birth of the — 
heir apparent to the English throne. . 


Academical Degrees, especially in Law.—Tw 
newly devised degree of Master of Laws is a grett 
anomaly. The old academical system recognises 
two degrees in every faculty: first, Bachelor; 
secondly, Master or Doctor. These last, I sub- 
mit, are terms essentially synonymous: bo 
meaning 8:3dexados, or teacher, though Doctor's 
employed in the higher faculties as a name of 
greater dignity. The degrees in the faculty of 
Arts—the pathway, according to our ancient 
system, to all other faculties—are B.A. and M.A. 
In the civil law, the degrees are B.C.L. and 
D.C.L.: for S.C.L., though commonly regarded 
as a degree, and having its peculiar hood, is not, I 
think, in strictness a degree, but merely an! 
cation that the person bearing it has been ad- 
mitted to the study of the civil law; which 
however, implies that he has the standing of 8 
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Bachelor of Arts. Degrees in the canon law 
(sometimes designated Bachelor and Doctor of 
the Decretals — Decretalium) seem to have failen 
into disuse at the Reformation, though degrees in 
both laws (Utriusque Juris, or In utroque Jure) 
are still, in name, continued and usually expressed 
by LL.B. and LL.D. The corresponding de- 
in the common law (conferred in London or 
Gecminster) are Barrister and Serjeant. 

In divinity, in medicine, and in music, we have 
the two degrees, Bachelor and Doctor. The 
brilliant idea of Masters and Doctors in the self- 
same faculty (which reminds us of a Mary and a 
Maria in one family) was reserved for the nine- 
teenth century. H. G. 


“The Perverse Widow.” —In the book-cata- 


Northumbrian Burr.—Ts it not possible that 
this burr, or, as the Northumbrians term it, 


| “cinder in the throat,” may be the last trace of 


the mode in which the Saxons pronounced many 
words which now begin with the simple r? 


| For instance, Ripon, in Yorkshire, is called by 


the earlier chroniclers Hripum; in later times 
we find the first two letters changing places. 


| Now it appears to me, that if we attempt to pro- 


of Mr. Kerslake, of Bristol, there is men- | 


tion made of a copy of Cowley’s Works, “ with 
Autograph of Sir Roger de Coverley's ‘ Perverse 
Widow,’ and her ‘ Confidante ;’” a note to this 
folio informing us that the fly-leaf contains the 
following : 

«* Catharina Boevey, February the 10th, 1688-9,’ 


under which the following verses, blotted out, but can be | 
read; 


‘Surely a pain to love it is 
and tis a pain that pain to mis 
but of all pains the greatest pain 
it is to love and love in vain,’ 
under which, unblotted, 
* Discreet wit 
Catharina Boevey, 1691,’ &c. 
On the title is written, 
* Mademoiselle Maria Pope, 
Le Livre Catharina Boevey.’ 

“Mrs, Mary Pope, the cause of Sir Roger’s disappoint- 
ment, and the object of his detestation, was for forty years 
the constant companion of Mrs. Boevey, and became her 
executor, and erected her monuments in Westminster 
Abbey and at Flaxley.” 


Whether the above be authentic or not, it is 
worthy of a corner in “ N. & Q.” Apusa. 


“Dombey and Son.” — Knowing the care with 
which Mr, Dickens has selected his names, in indi- 
tation of the characters or peculiarities of his 
dramatis persone, I was curious to discover if the 
individual described (p. 122.) as having “two un- 

en rows of glistening teeth, whose regularity 
ad whiteness was quite distressing —the ob- 
servation of which it was impossible to escape, 
for he showed them whenever he spoke,” &c., and 
who is generally spoken of throughout the book as 
the man of teeth,” derived his name “ Carker” 
from the Greek xapyapddovs. I received a cour- 
tous reply from the author, stating that “ the 
ce in is 

oun Putts, M. A. 

Bury St, Edmunds, 


nounce the word Hripum as it is written, the 
result will necessarily be a guttural sound ; either 
identical with, or closely resembling, the burr of 
the Northumbrians when dealing with the letter 
Henry T. Rivey. 


Bishop Cartwright. —The following items, ex- 
tracted from the register books of St. Margaret's, 
Barking, may interest those of your readers who 
possess the bishop's diary, edited for the Camden 
Society by Mr. Hunter: 

“1662. May 27. This day was married, Thomas Cart- 
wright, D.D., and Sarah y® daughter of Henry Wight, 
Esq., and Margaret his wife, both of this parish.” 

“1688. June 17, Here Mr. Chisenhall was turned out 
for not reading the declaration, and Mr. Hall was ap- 
pointed lis successor by the Br of Chester, Dt Cartwright.” 

“1689, Feb. 3. Exit Mr. Hall, restored Mr. Chisenhall.” 

“1718. Dec, 19. Mrs. Elizabeth Chisenhall buried.” 

“1724. April 3. Buried, Rev. Jno, Chisenhall, Vicar.” 

Mr. Hunter has added several useful notes to 
this Diary ; but at p. 31. it seems to have escaped 
his notice, that the “Thomas Wilson, B.A., 
deacon,” to whom a licence was given, was after- 
wards the,celebrated Bishop of Sodor and Man. 

W. Denton. 


Queries. 


THE POPE SITTING ON THE ALTAR. 


What is the origin of this custom at the Pope's 
election, and what is its meaning ? 

Catalani, in his Ce@remoniale, mentions that its 
introduction is comparatively modern. <A writer 
in a late number of the Christian Remembrancer 
treats it as a mere optical delusion ; and says, that 
the Pope merely sits upon his throne placed in 
its primitive position behind the altar, and raised 
above it. It appears however plainly, from the 
Ceremoniale, that he actually sits upon the altar, 
supra altara ; and he is so depicted in the illustra- 
tions of his coronation, published at Rome. But 
why does he sit there ? 

The absurdity of treating it as an assumption of 
divine honour, needs no elaborate refutation. 
The altar is not the seat of Deity, but the place 
for the victim sacrificed to him: as a table is the 
place not for the person eating, but for the thing 
eaten. 

In Menin’s Description of Coronations, p. 184., 
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I find this passage upon the election of the Em- 
peror of Germany : 

“ When the election is concluded by a plurality of suf- 
frages, if the new Emperor is of the assembly, the electors 
go from the conclave or place of meeting, to the high 
altar of the church and seat [q. him] upon it; and here 
the Archbishop of Mentz makes him sign the capitu- 
lation. When he departs from the altar, he is conducted 
to a gallery over the entrance of the choir; where, 
seating himself with his electors, he hears the proclam- 
ation made of his election.” 

Is this observed now the monarchy is hereditary ? 
Probably many of the ceremonies at the Pope's 
election were adapted from those observed at the 
election of the Emperors. B. FP. 


WHERE WAS THOMAS SAMPSON THE PURITAN 
BORN ? 


Strype says at “ Playford” (Eccl. Memorials, 
vol. ii. par. 1. p. 403., Oxford edit.). But, if so, 
why did he not inherit the Playford property, 
which passed to the Feltons of Shotley, by the 
marriage of Robert Felton with Margery, sister 
and sole heiress of Sir Thomas Sampson, who died 


8. p.? 

= the Heralds’ Visitations (Harl. MSS. 1139. 
1532. 4108. &c.) mention is made of Thomas (al. 
Turner ?) Sampson, as sprung from another 
branch of the same family, and living at Bing- 
field, in Berks, who died in the same year as the 
Puritan (1589). Can this be the identical person ? 

Thomas Sampson the Puritan is said to have 
married a niece of the martyr Latimer, who ac- 
companied him to Frankfort, and died there. 
Thomas, or Turner, Sampson of Binfield appears 
to have married, first, Julian, daughter of John 
Redish, and afterwards Ellen, daughter of John 
Younge. Was Julian Redish, or Radyshe, Bi- 
shop Latimer’s niece? ‘The registers of Thur- 
— in Leicestershire might possibly determine 

is. 

It is observable that Latimer, after resigning 
his bishopric in 1539, was placed “in ward” for a 
considerable time in the house of Richard Sampson, 
then Bishop of Chichester, who was great uncle to 
Thomas of Binfield. 

On the other hand it is to be noticed, in the 
long list of children given to this Thomas in the 
Harl. MSS., that the names of a son and a 
daughter of the Puritan (viz. Nathaniel and 
Joanna) do not occur. In a letter to Peter 
Martyr (Orig. Letters relative to the English Re- 
Sormation, §c., par. i. p. 183., Parker Society's 
edition), the future Dean of Christ's Church 
writes: “ All our friends are well. My wife and 
our Joanna salute you.” And his monument in 
the chapel of Wigston Hospital, was placed there 
by his sons John and Nathaniel; the latter of 


whom I imagine to have had afterwards a stall jn 
the collegiate church of Southwell. 

Can you or any correspondent help me to elu. 
cidate this question ? Avoy, 


Queries. 


Tindal MSS.—The papers of Dr. Matthey 
Tindal are known to have fallen into the hands of 
Eustace Budgell, and, upon his affairs becoming 
involved, to have passed into the possession of 
some bookseller. ‘There is reason to believe that 
these papers, as well as the papers of Nicholas 
Tindal, the translator of Rapin, are still in exist. 
ence. Any information upon this subject is much 


desired. M. 


Lines on the Marquis of Anglesey.—Many years 
since, some lines (in the manner of Campbell's 
“ Wounded Hussar”) appeared in the Naval and 
Military Gazette, on the late gallant Marquis of 
Anglesey; whether original or extracted from some 
work of the period I do not know, but they were 
remarkably graceful and appropriate. They com- 
menced thus : 

“Erect in the pride of his chivalrous fame, 

Still he moves in his glory, our Wounded Hussar.” 
but I remember, in addition, only the second verse: 

“ How gallantly still ‘neath his silvery brow 

Shines the spirit within of the dauntless hussar; 
Whose soul at Majorga no numbers could bow, 
As he led on the squadrons of Britain afar!” 

The verses were much admired at the time of 
their publication, and I am sure their reprint, ifs 
copy of them could be found, would gratify many 
persons, especially at present, when the recent 
setting of “Corunna’s twin-star with Moore,” # 
Lord Anglesey was styled, is a subject of such 
general regret. S. BR. G. 


Pictaveus — Tankersley.—In Brit. Mus. Harl 
MS. 4630. f.615., the following occurs : —Tan- 
kersley of Tankersley, near Barnesley, in the 
wapentake of Staincrosse, co. York. Coat of 
armour: Argent, on a bend gules, three escallops 
or. 
Sir Henry Tankersley, Knt., was seised of the 
manor of Tankersley about 10 Hen. IIT. : he mar- 
ried Agnes, daughter and coheiress of ~~ 
Pictaveus, Lord of Burghwallis, formerly 
Burgo ; issue, — 

Sir Richard Tankersley, living 42 Hen., who 
had with a daughter, married to John Wortley, 8 
son and heir, 

Sir Richard Tankersley, who had issue two 
daughters, coheiresses: the younger, Alice, mat 
ried Richard Tyas of Burghwallis ; and the elder, 
Joan, married Sir Hugh Eland, Knt., of Eland, in 
the wapentake of Agbrigg and Morley, co. York. 
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At £149. this Sir Hugh Eland’s pedigree of 
twelve generations is given ; his arms were—Barry 
of six, argent and gules, six martlets or, three, 
two, and one. By Sir Hugh Eland, Joan had 
three sons :—1. Sir John Eland, M.P., who was 
the subject of the tragedy given in a very enter- 
taining book, entitled Romantic Records of the 
Aristocracy, by Sir Bernard Burke, Ulster King 
of Arms (vol. i. p.52.).; 2. Richard Eland; and 
3. Sir William Eland, the constable of Notting- 
ham Castle, who betrayed Roger Mortimer, Earl 
of March, in 1330. 

I have searched, without success, for the arms 
of Pictaveus: perhaps some of your readers could 
assist me. Mossom Mesxivs. 


Edward Hyde, Earl of Clarendon.— Among 
the complimentary addresses prefixed to the 
Jealous Lovers, by ‘Thomas Randolph, we find one 
in Latin and English, the latter beginning : 

“ Desert keeps close, when they that write by guesse 

Scatter their scribbles, and invade the Presse,” &c. 
It is signed “Edward Hide,” and is most pro- 
bably an early effusion of the great Earl of Cla- 
rendon. The Jealous Lovers was acted by the 
students of Trinity College, Cambridge, before 
King Charles and Queen Henrietta, about the year 
1632; at which time Edward Hyde would be in 
his twenty-fourth year. Have any of his writings 
come down to us of an earlier date than this ? 
Henry T. River. 


Gavelkind at Croyland.—Does gavelkind, or a 
tule of inheritance of a somewhat similar nature, 
— in the manor of Croyland, in Lincolnshire ? 

lditch, in his History of Croyland, 1816, seems 
to attribute the poverty of the place to a custom 
of this nature ; and to imply that the land is cut 
up into small pieces, just sufficient for the pro- 
prietors to starve upon. Henry T. River. 


Etymology of ‘tne Title “ Count.” — The title 
Count is generally supposed to be from the Latin 
comes, companion, i. e. to the sovereign. Is it 
not rather from the verb “to count” (French 
compter), the emperor's steward : thus answering 
to the German Graf, which seems allied to the 
Scotch grieve, that is, bailiff? G, Gervais. 


Sabbatine Bull.— The authenticity of this Bull 
(Sacratissimo in Culmine), attributed to Pope 
John XXIL., “has been questioned by critics :” 
tee Bishop Bouvier on Indulgences, Oakley's trans- 
lation, p. 216., where among other reasons it is 
stated that it does not occur in the collection of 
Bulls issued by John XXII. I am anxious to 

from some reader more diligent or fortunate 
than myself: 

Ist. What is the earliest date when I can find 
this . and the title of the work in which it 


2nd. Who is the earliest writer who questions 
its authenticity on this ground, or that of its style 
being dissimilar to the other Bulls of John XXII. ? 

In sending these Queries, to prevent misconcep- 
tion, I wish it to be understood, my object is 
merely to obtain references to authorities on the 
subject, not to discuss it, at least in the pages of 
“N. & Q.,” though any notes on this disputed 
point which the kindness of those who have ex- 
amined the question may prompt them to forward 
me will be most thankfully received, in addition 
to many similar friendly offices already bestowed 
through the pages of “ N. & Q.” Entvri. 

Monkstown, Dublin. 


“ Credo, Domine,” sc. — Who is the author of 
a religious piece, most properly called a prayer, 
beginning — 
“Credo, Domine, sed credam firmius ; 
Spero, sed sperem securius : 
and ending — 
“Da ut 
Mortem preveniam, 
Judicium pertimeam, 
Infernum effugiam, 
Paradisum obtineam. Amen.” 
F. J.C. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


* Solyman.” —Can you inform me who is the 
author of Solyman, a Tragedy, 8vo., 1807 ? This 
play is very favourably noticed in the Critical 
Review, where it is reviewed at considerable 
length. Siema. (1) 


Indices published in present Century. —I will 
feel obliged for a note of any Indices, prohibitory 
or expurgatory, which may have appeared in the 
= century, as I am preparing a list of the 

ndices, and find it very difficult to get information 
about the more recent editions. Entvri. 

Monkstown, Dublin. 


J. H. Campbell.—Can you tell me where to 
find particulars respecting J. H. Campbell, an 
Irish artist, who died in or about the year 1817 ? 
I have a landscape painted by him in 1817, pleas- 
ing and well finished, and interesting to me from 
its subject, the river Dodder, in the neighbour- 
hood of Dublin. Any particulars respecting him 
and his works will oblige. Abuna, 


Bean Feasts. —On June 23, the porters of this 
Inn (Lincoln’s Inn) made a collection from the 
occupants of the various chambers, for what they 
were pleased to call “ the Bean Feast.” They did 
so also last year. This evidently relates to St. 
John’s day; but I find no allusion to it either in 
Brand, Forster, Brady, Hone, or Hampson. 

ON, 


Lincoln’s Inn. 
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[No. 259, 


Bibliographical Queries. —I will feel obliged to 
any oo bibliophile who can give me informa- 
tion about the following works, none of which I 
have been able to meet with, though I made many 
fruitless inquiries about some of them : 

1, Maria Patrona. F. Lezana. 

2. Instruetio pro Carmelitis. V. Rev. Theodor Strazio. 

3. Speculum Carmelitarum. “Daniel of the Virgin 


Mary. 
4. Corona Stellarum Duodecim. F. Isidore of St. 


Egidius. 

5. Anno memorabile dei Carmelitani. Rev. Dr. Joseph 
Maria Fornari. 

. Documenti Spiritula. Same author. 

. Bullarium Carmelitanum. Rev. Dr. Eliseus Mon- 
signani. 

with the names of any other works of note on the 

same subject (The confraternity of the Holy 

Scapular). Enivri. 


Monkstown, Dublin. 


D> 


The troublesome’ Baronet.—Can any of your 
well-informed readers produce authority for de- 
termining who the troublesome baronet was that 
would take no denial to his impertinent intrusions 
at the house of some great personage, about the 
middle of the eighteenth century? As this ques- 
tion is not one of mere idle curiosity, but connected 
with the degree of credit to be given to the 
veracity of one of our biographical writers, it may 
deserve a place among your Queries. The anec- 
dote is well known, and need not be repeated in 
extenso. The porter had strict orders to deny 
the baronet admittance; so that when he next 
called, the functionary anticipated his customary 
string of excuses for gaining admission by saying 
(keeping the door half-closed), “ My lord is not 
at home — the monkey is dead —the clock has 
stopped, and the fire is out,” then slammed the 
door in the baronet's face. We have seen this 
story applied to Zong Sir Thomas Robinson and 
the Duke of Newcastle; and we have now before 
us another version, which states that a certain — 
that is to say, an uncertain — Sir Francis used | 
thus to plague Lord N——. There may be other 
variations of the anecdote in print, none of which 
may be correct as regards the edentity of the parties, 
for it is the vice of anecdote retailers to vary their 
dramatis persone, either through carelessness or to 
give novelty to repetition. The chance of arriving 
at the truth of this story is through soine of the 
numerous volumes of published or unpublished 
correspondence about the time of Horace Walpole. 


The fact that the lady —_ a monkey (if such fact 
can be ascertained) would go far to verify the | 
arty, at least, whom the baronet used to annoy. 
Ve never heard that the old Duchess of Newcastle 
had a penchant for monkeys. Wut11am Cramp. 


Sir Richard Ratcliffe. —Of what branch of 
the “ Ratcliffes” was Sir Richard, K.G., so his- 


torically known to us as the intimate associate of 
Richard IIL. and finally slain with him at Bos. 
worth. I have not observed his line of descent in 
any pedigree of “ Radcliffe,” but it appears that 
his daughter Joane married Henry Grubb, Esq 
of North Mimms, Herts, and was heiress to her 
brother, Sir John Ratcliffe. 

A Constant Reape, 


Heraldic.— Wanted, the coat armour of the 
following Sussex families, viz. : 

Challenor, of Chiltington. 

Nicholls, of East Grinstead. Qu. sab., three 
pheons arg. ? 

Aylwyn, of Preston in Binderton, and of West 
Dean; also of Lewes. 1662. 

Plomer, of the Haddowne; also of Southover, 
near Lewes. 

Brooke, of Barkham. 

Arnold, of West Grinstead. 
Also of the following : 

Brockhull, of Allington, co. Kent. 

Burton, of Westerham, co. Kent. 

Milles, of Sussex ? 

Bragge, of Sussex, or Kent ? 

Harper, alderman of Stockport, co. Cheshire, 
ce. 1670. H.T.&. 


Kaleidoscope.—TI had always supposed that the 
kaleidoscope was the invention of Sir D. Brewster, 
but having met with the following passage in the 
Arcana Celestia of Swedenborg, | am led to think 
that that instrument was an anterior invention: 
this is quite possible, although the fact might be 
unknown to Sir David. To myself it appears, 
that by the optical cylinder alluded to in the fol- 
lowing extract, nothing else can be intended but 
the kaleidoscope. I give the passage as it oceurs 
in the English translation, but possibly a reference 
to the original Latin would enable us better to 
decide the question. 

Swedenborg is describing the difference be- 
tween the literal and internal senses of the word, 


| showing that in the literal sense, particularly of 


the prophetical parts of the Old Testament, 
“scarcely anything appears but a somewhat irre 
gular and without order ;” whereas its spiritual 
or internal sense, when perceived by the angels 
and enlightened mortals, appears most beautiful 
and delightful ; and he proceeds to illustrate the 
difference thus : 

“ Some idea of it may be conceived by those who havé 
seen optical cylinders in the museums of the curious, @ 
which are represented beautiful images from monstrous 
projections of objects placed around them; for although 
these poujntions appear destitute of form or order, like 
accidental marks or scratches, still, when they are col. 


centrated in the cylinder, they represent there a neat 
handsome picture.” — Arcana Celestia, 1871. 

Perhaps some of your readers may be able to 
throw farther light on this subject. 


Eras. 
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Brasses of Notaries. —Can any one who takes 
an interest in monumental brasses inform me of 
any brasses of notaries now existing in churches, 
either in England or on the Continent ? 

There is one in the church of St. Mary Tower in 
Ipswich, c. 1475 ; and another, though far inferior 
one, in the same church, c. 1506. 

Mr. Boutell, in his work on “Monumental 
Brasses and Slabs,” mentions a brass of a notary 
in the church at Holme Hall, in Norfolk; but on 
writing to the parish clerk, to make inquiries 
respecting it, I was informed that there had been 
no such brass in the church for the last thirty 
years. The other brasses of notaries, of which [ 
am cognisant, are: Chart (Great), Kent, c. 1480; 
New College, Oxford, c. 1510; Saint Sauveur, 
Bruges, ¢. 1520. W. T. T. 

Ipswich. 


Lancashire Record.—I should be greatly obliged 
by any of your correspondents informing me 
where I could find the original record, of which 
the following is a copy: 

“Inter decreta Commissionorum ad pios usus infra Com. 
c. in Sessione apud Bolton in le Moors 25° die 
Septembris 1632 habita, inter alia continetur prout 


“Wherefore the Commissioners aforenamed do this pre- 
sent 25% of September 1632 aforesaid decree and order 
that the rents issuing out of the several messuages and 
lands in Burnley Wood, Colne, Marsden, and Blackow in 
this Inquisition mentioned (amounting to the sum of 
151 2s. per annum or thereaboutes shall henceforth be 
paid by the occupants or tenants thereof, unto the feoffees 
or Churchwardens of Colne aforesaid; and by them the 
said feoffees and churchwardens likewise duly paid from 
time to time to Richard Brereley Clerk now Minister 
there, and to the priest or Minister there for the time 
being successively for ever, according to the true intent 
of the donors of the said Messuages and Lands. 

“Subscribed Jo. Cestrien, Cha. Gerard, Tho. Barton, 
Tho. Standish, John Atherton, J. Bradshaw. 

“Copia vera examinata 
per me, Thoma Wassg, No™#™ Pubewm,” 


J. Henperson. 
Parsonage, Colne. 


Custom of Establishing Fairs in North Devon. — 
Can any of the readers of “ N. & Q.” throw light 
on a custom in North Devon as to establishing 

its? There is a notion, that if a man beats his 
wife from jealousy, and the mob take it up by 
what they term “skiverton riding” (or, as it is 
termed in Yorkshire, “riding the stang,”) i.e. a 
man dressed as a woman seated on a donkey, 
escorted by a man carrying or wearing a pair of 
mams horns, and a number making discordant 
noises with rams’ and cows’ horns, or, as we 
should term it, rough music, they have the right, 
after three times riding and affixing the ram's 

for an hour in three adjoining parishes on 
separate days, after giving written notice of 


| 
| 


their intention of so doing, of remaining in the 
parishes, and cannot be turned out by force; and 
can keep the horns nailed up in the other parishes 
an hour: and farther, that the parish so riding 
shiverton has established the right to hold an 
annual fair for cattle; a meeting of the sellers in 
the first fair agreeing to the tolls to be paid, and 
first offering them to the delinquent husband, and, 
upon his refusal of the tolls, then to the lord of 
the manor. Such, as it is stated, was the way they 
established fairs at Bratton Fleming and Chittle- 
hampton, and now at Lynton, where the fair was 
recently held for the first time. The skiverton 
riding duly took place three times about two 
months ago. The man has refused the tolls, and 
the lord of the manor has accepted them. D. 


Letters of Thomas Moore.—I take the follow- 
ing advertisement from the Boston Daily Adver- 
tiser of June 5, 1854: 

“ Notes from the Letters of Thomas Moore to his Pub- 
lisher James Power (the publication of which was sup- 
pressed in London), with an Introductory Letter from 
Thomas Crofton Croker, Esq., F.S.A.” 

Might I ask what is known of these “ Notes,” and 
by whom was the publication suppressed? W. W. 
Malta. 


General Guyon—Kurschid Pasha. — The writer 
is very desirous of obtaining some information 
relative to the family of General Guyon (Kurschid 
Pasha), who now seems to be distinguishing him- 
self very much on behalf of the Turks in “Asia, 
and who signalised himself for his great bravery 
during the Hungarian insurrection. The writer 
believes him to be an Englishman, and wishes to 
know whether he is any relation to a Capt. Guyon 
who was living in London about the time of the 
great riots in the year 1780 ? Ca. 


Damian. — 

“Damian, in The Dead Alive, describes the enormities 
of Queen Elizabeth, and says that when tired of her 
lovers, or jealous, she put them to death, and built a secret 
chamber with their bones, which was lighted with lamps 
fed by their fat. The book is a favourite with readers 
here (and not many can read), who believe any evil of 
Protestants.” — Journal of a Tour in the Neapolitan States, 
London, 1741, p. 236, 

Who was Damian? What is the Italian name of 
his book? Is there a translation? The passage 
referred to, or information as to where I can see 
it, will much oblige R. B. 


Austrian Passports. —1 should be obliged if 
you or any of your correspondents can inform me 
or direct me to where I can ascertain what are the 
rules of the Austrian authorities as to the visds 
required before passengers can enter the Austrian 
territories. 

I have heard it stated that before any one is 
allowed to enter them, his passport must be visa’d 
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by the Austrian minister of the country from “ Cultiver mon jardin.” — We find this phrase 
which he is coming. Thus, if a traveller wishes | emphatically employed by Voltaire in the intro- 
to go from Switzerland into Austrian Lombardy, | duction to one of his dramatic pieces. What we 
he must have his passport countersigned not oly wish to know is, whether there was at the time 
at the Austrian Embassy here, but also at the | Voltaire wrote, and for some time after, any far- 
Austrian minister's at Berne ; so that he is obliged | ther meaning attached to the saying than simply 
either to pass through Berne, which may be much | denoting that the person to whom it was applied 
out of his way, or to send his passport there at the | had retired from the busy world to enjoy otium 


risk of losing it. | cum dignitate ; and to what classical authority the 
Is this rule still in existence, or where can I | Latin phrase can be traced. Tron. 
obtain trustworthy information about. it ? [To the former phrase there seems to be no farther 


An Inquirer. | meaning than that which our correspondent attaches to 
it: for the latter, otium cum dignitate, we cannot discover 
any classical authority ; it was adopted as the motto of that 
statesman and poet Charles Montague, Earl of Halifax. 


Minor Queries with Answers. 


Winchelsea Monuments. — Can any of your cor- 
respondents give me information regarding the Hevli 
monuments of knights in old Winchelsea Church ? eplics. 

Is an angel placed near the head of any peculiar “ene DUNCIAD.” 


signification ? C. M. Vol es as 
[ There are five ancient monuments with sculptured ef- (Vel. x. pp. 65. 109. 129. 148.) 


figies in St. Thomas’s Church ; two of a — I do not understand the statement of C. He has 
are in the south aisle. One in a coat of mail, partly co- 2 
vered with a mantle, and having in his hand a heart; at ® copy, he tells baie of 
his head a mutilated angel; at his feet a lion, the emblem “ The quarto edition of 1729, with a copper-plate vig- 
of his courage, is supposed by Cooper, in his History of | nette of an ass laden with the works of the Dunces, 
Winchelsea, where all the five monuments are very fully | which Pope afterwards stated was ‘ the first perfect edition.’ 
described, to be that of Gervase Alard, Admiral of | This seems to have also been printed in 8vo., but itis 
the Cinque Ports. The back of the tomb is richly | doubtful whether in the same year, as the date and 
adorned with quatrefoils, and the front with an elaborate | printer’s name, ‘ A. Dod, 1729,’ are engraved on the copper- 
canopy. The other is in the attitude of prayer, but | plate vignette, which, after being used for the 4to., ap- 
covere@ with mail armour to his fingers’ ends. On _ pears to have been subsequently reproduced in the 8vo.” 
shield is a much-defaced lion rampant, with two tails, . . P 
From the arms this is supposed mA be a monument of Does not C. use the term vignette arbitrarily and 
some member of the House of Oxenbridge, formerly of | against all authority, sometimes for the engraving 
some note in this county: but Mr. Cooper believes it to be | in the title-page, although the engraving on the 
that = ao “Tf these cross-legged effigies are,” title-page of The Dunciad is not properly a vig- 
says Mr. Horsfield, History of Sussex, vol. i. p. 484., “ as 
their peculiar position fe gusully supposed to denote, nette, and at others for the engraved title-page 
monuments of Knights Templars, they must have been itself ! i 
deposited here soon after the erection of the church, and Farther, am I to infer that his copy of the quarto 
immediately before the suppression of that Order, as the | of 1729 has neither date nor name of printer or 
not have been built before the of bookseller? 

irteenth century, and in 1312, by a decree of Clement V. Why d h id I und d him, 

a y does he consider, as I understan 

and the General Council of Vienna, this semi-sacred Order that because “A. Dod, 1729,” is “ engraved on the 


of warriors was suppressed.” } a 
copper-plate vignette” of the 8vo., it becomes or 
Bermondsey Abbey.—Are there any remains | is doubtful whether the 8vo. was printed in that 


of the once famous Abbey of Bermondsey worth | year ? e 
seeing ? Haztewoop.| Does he mean not published when he writes not 


[Mr. Cunningham (Handbook of London, p.50.) in- | Printed? ved 
forms us that “the ancient gate of the monastery, with a Is he certain that the printer’s name engra’ 
large arch and postern on one side, were standing within | on the vignette is “A. Dod,” or does he meat 
the present century. No traces, however, remain.” simply that, as usual, it is announced on the title 
Charles Knight too, in his London, remarks, “It is a page that the work was “Printed for A. Dod ?” 


curious circumstance, and one in which the history of , Tae we instance 
many changes of opinion may be read, that within forty Ww hy does he write “ A. Dodd” in one 


years after what remained of the magnificent ecclesias- and “ A. Dod” in the other ? . 

tical foundation of the Abbey of .Bermondsey had been If again, as he says, the copper-plate title, * after 
swept away, a new conventual establishment has risen up, | being used for the quarto,” was “ reproduced in 
amidst the surrounding desecration of factories and ware- | the 8vo.,” why was the name altered from Dodd 


houses, in a large and picturesque pile, with its stately 
church, fitted in every way for the residence and accom- to Dod ? Can he suggest a reason ? 


modation of thirty, and forty, inmates — the Convent of Is he certain that it was altered to Dod, not 
the Sisters of Mercy.”] Dob? 
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These may seem trifling questions; but if we 
sre ever to make progress in minute inquiries of 
this nature, it can only be by great accuracy. For 
instance, I have, as I believe, a copy of the edition 
to which C. refers ; but if C.’s description be cor- 
rect, it must be a different edition, or a re-issue 
with certain variations. E. D.T. 


Some correspondents seem to doubt that edi- 
tions were published in 1727. I cannot but sup- 
that those who doubt, and still more C., who 
_ not doubt, know the edition of 1743, part of 
Warburton’s “small edition” (see anté, p. 109.), 
but published first, with notice of the rest to fol- 
low. I should have supposed this edition to be 
quite familiar to the contending parties; but I 
cannot find that any of them notice it. In the 
Appendix is reprinted the “ Preface prefixed to 
the five first imperfect editions of The Dunciad, in 
three books, printed at Dublin and London, in oc- 
tavo and duodecimo, 1727.” To this reprint notes 
are annexed, containing criticisms on remarks 
which Curl and others had made upon the matter 
reprinted. If this be all a lie, it is a very circum- 
stantial one. 

Has this Appendix slipped out of most of the 
copies ? or does it belong only to the forerunner 
edition of The Dunciad alone? Sheet Ee of the 
work is a half-sheet, ending with “ Finis:” the 
Appendix repeats Dd and Ee, and gives Ff and 
Gg (half), with paging continued from the = 


SWIFT AND “THE TATLER.” 


(Vol. x., p. 100.) 


C. will find that his remark, as to the similarity 
of the letter in The Tatler (No. 31.) with Swift's 
Polite Conversation, has been anticipated by the 
annotator, who I suppose was Dr. Calder, in the 
edition of 1786 (6 vols. 8vo.). See vol. i. p. 355. 
The annotator remarks, “If this letter is not by 
Swift, it is very much in the manner of his Polite 
Conversation.” 

With respect to the “Musical Instruments” 
(No. 153.), “The Distress of the Newswriters” 
(No. 18.), “The Inventory of the Playhouse” 
(No, 42.), and “ The Description of the Thermo- 
meter” (No. 214.), C. is confident that Steele, — 
in his acknowledgment in the preface to The 
Tatler, where, after stating in general terms his 
obligations to Addison, he mentions in the next 
paragraph that the above four papers were writ- 
ten by the same hand, — means that “ these four 
pieces were by one hand, and that not Addison’s,” 
and ie che clear that pn were not his, but 
were supplie some one who probably contri- 
buted acthing else.” 


I have always considered these papers as so 
decidedly Addison’s, on the ground of internal 
evidence alone, that I must say I was not a little 
surprised to see such a construction put upon 
Steele’s words. To me the passage merely ap- 
pears to be following up, by a particular refer- 
ence to the four pieces, which he looked upon “as 
the greatest embellishment of the work,” the gene- 
ral expression which had preceded. Is it likely 
that Steele would have given the palm to any 
papers in The Tatler that were not Addison's ? 
But the general evidence in favour of their being 
written by Addison is too strong to admit of 
question. Take, for instance, only one of the 
four, for it is needless to carry it farther, all of 
them being written “ by the same hand,” No. 153. 
This paper is identified as Addison's in the list 
delivered by Steele himself to Tickell, who has 
reprinted it in his edition of Addison's works in 
4to., vol. ii. p. 273. It is marked as a paper of 
Addison’s in the MS. notes of C. Byron, Esq., 
who, from the information of the writers, had 
carefully written out MS. notes of the authors of 
the different papers in The Tatler. Steele ex- 
pressly testifies that Addison wrote the distin- 
guishing characters of men and women under the 
names of musical instruments. (See Steele's de- 
dication of Addison's Drummer to Mr. Congreve.) 
It is farther identified as Addison’s by those mi- 
nute errata which he was so particular in causing 
to be corrected by subsequent references. (See 
Tatler, edit. 1786, vol. iv. p. 275., in which the 
annotator (Dr. Calder) has enumerated the vari- 
ous grounds I have stated, and which seem to be 
quite conclusive for ascribing this paper to Addi- 
son.) 

With respect to The Tatler, our obligations are 
due, not so much to Mr. Alexander Chalmers, who 
merely prefixed his introduction to the revised 
edition in 4 vols. 8vo. (1806), in which there is 
little new information, as to the editors Mr. John 
Nichols and Dr. Calder, of the excellent edition of 
1786. Jas. Crossiey. 


CHINESE LANGUAGE. 
(Vol. x., p. 29.) 


With reference to the question of L. H. Wat- 
TERs, as to the best method of studying Chinese, 
I send the following answer. Obtain a Chinese 
master who speaks the Mandarin dialect. This 
dialect is spoken by the Chinese literati through- 
out China. Each of the thirteen provinces speaks 
its own dialect, unintelligible to a native of any 
other province, although each province under- 
stands the written signs. Thus, spring-water, in 
Mandarin dialect, has another name in each pro- 
vince ; although the natives of each province un- 
derstand the meaning of the written sign. They 
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write the sign in the air with the finger, and so 
talk. I have been into a house in the country near 


seemed to us; I recklect his saying,” &c. . 
in two consecutive lines, spell the word differ. 


Shang-hae, and asked for fire for my cheroot: I | ently? Surely we had enough of mis-spelling in 
spoke Mandarin, the peasant spoke Shang-hae | The Yellow-plush Correspondence. 


dialect. I described in the air with my finger the 


At p. 65. we see children disfigured (in the 


sign. “ No,” was understood. A master is also ab- | year 1833) by the skimping bonnets which were, 
solutely necessary to learn the pronunciation of the | happily, unknown until 1853. 


tones: there are 629 distinct sounds in Chinese, 
which, not being sufficient to express all ideas, 
the Chinese have intonated them to increase their 
variety and distinctness. There are four tones 
applicable to each sound, named ping, the even ; 
shang, the acute; A’heu, the grave; and jih, the 
abrupt: thus, ping, i; shang, 4; k’heu, d; jith, 
Premare and Morrison have given lists of the 
tones, which, if attentively perused with a teacher, 
will best initiate the student into this mystery. 
We may learn to translate without a master: pur- 
chase Medhurst’s English and Chinese Dictionary, 
price 11 dollars (4s. 4d. the dollar); and Notices 
on Chinese Grammar, by Philo-Sinensis, published 
at Batavia. Learn the radicals, 114 in number; 
then how to form the remaining 43,000 signs; 
9000 will be sufficient, by adding one of six 
marks, or strokes, to these radicals, and thus be 
able to use the dictionary. Read the New Testa- 
ment or Gutzlaff’s Bible; afterwards, the four 
books of Confucius. It is a vulgar error to sup- 
pose the difficulty of acquiring the Chinese lan- 
guage to be so very much greater than other 
languages. Whilst I was in China, two daughters 
of M. Le Grenier, the French Plenipotentiary, 
ages eleven and thirteen, learnt to speak Chinese 
from their Chinese maid-servant in twelve months. 
Malays, Negroes, &c., all learn it. One of the 
difficulties consists in the compounding two or 
more signs to convey a single idea. Let the stu- 
dent beware of learning a Chinese patois, only 
understood in one province, from any of those 
Chinese who are in the shops in England, pro- 
bably men from Singapore, Batavia, or Malacca, 
A residence of three years and a half in China, 
authorises me to form the above conclusions. Any 
gentleman wishing for farther information, may 
call at my house, 10. Byrom Street, Manchester. 
Tuomas Surgeon, R.N. 


RECENT CURIOSITIES OF LITERATURS. 
(Vol. ix., p. 475.) 


Mr. Thackeray's work, The Newcomes, im- 
proves in eccentricity as the tale progresses. In 
addition to the instances already noticed, I send 
the following : 

At p. 43., we meet the following expression : 
“ Some of the pleasant evenings I have ever spent, 
have been,” &c. Query, “ pleasantest ?” 


At p. 60., in a speech by Barnes Newcome: “I 
recollect his saying, one doosed hot night, as it 


| 
| 
| 


At p. 71., round hats appear with narrow brims, 
which were not introduced until 1851 ; at p.91, 
we read of a bow (bay ?) window ; and at p. 103, 
of a spine (spinal ?) disease. At p. 32., the old 
lady is described as “having been engaged in 
reading and writing in her library until a late 
hour, and having dismissed her servants who 
(whom ?) she never would allow to sit up for her.” 

At p. 116. we find “Countesses with O such 
large eyes;” for which I venture to substitute, 
“Oh! such large eyes.” “Large eyes” are not 
vocatives, surely. Mr. Dickens has fallen into a 
similar error in Bleak House. 

At p. 117. we meet, “ Abellino, the Bravo of 
Venice.” Rugantino was the name of that hero 
in Mr. Thackeray's youthful days. 

At p. 123. Colonel Newcome says, “I know 
who (whom ? again) I would back.” 

At p. 127. Mr. Bayham “ made an abrupt tack 
larboard.” Query, “ to larboard ?” 

At p. 277. “ Jack's little exploits are known in 
the Insolvent Court, where he made his appears 
ance as ‘Charles Belsize, commonly called the 
Honorable Charles Belsize ;’” at p. 278. passim, 
he is called “Jack ;” ditto at pp. 279, 280. At 
P. 285. he is called “ Jack,” and “ Charles” by 

ord Kew; at p. 286. that nobleman addresses 
him as “ Charles,” and at p. 287. he is spoken of 
as “ Jack,”—under which prénom he figures until 
the end of the Number for June, 1854. 

An old epithet frequently to be found in Vanity 
Fair has unhappily been resuscitated for the de- 
lectation of the readers of the first four numbers 
of The Newcomes. Within a space of one hundred 
and twenty-eight pages, we find the term “ honest” 
introduced as follows: “pp. 5 (twice), 6. 8. 15. 
17. 40. 53. 55, 56. 59. 70. 87. 96 (“the honest 

! knew good wine”), 101. 113, 114. 124 
127, and 128. the last page of number four. This 
epithet is sparingly introduced in subsequent 
numbers of the work. Surely no author has 4 
right to treat his readers with such carelessness 8 
I have instanced; however, it is — 
escape the parentheses and imprecations w 
disfigured his novel of Esmond. 

By way of a finish, you will find, at p. 316. of 
the July number, that Captain Belsize’s Christian 
names are given as “Jack,” “Charles,” and 
“ William :” the last, however, with design, m 
order to the blunder of a garrulous Doctor at & 
popular watering-place. 

n the tale of “ Quintin Bagshaw,” by Dudley 
Costello, in the New Monthly Magazine for July, 
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we read twice of “ Mrs. Quintin Bagshaw, Se- 
cundus.” JUVERNA. 

Sir Arch. Alison, in vol. xvi. of the small 8vo. 
edition of his History of Europe, p. 350., tells 
us that shrapnell shells were used for the first 
time in war at the siege of St. Sebastian, 1813; 
forgetting what he before said, in vol. xii. p. 114., 
that they were used first at the battle of Vimeira, 
1808, five years befure. Which of these two dates 
is the correct one for their introduction in war- 
fare ? Loccan. 


FRANKLIN'S PARABLE. 
(Vol. x., p. 82.) 


Your correspondent M. appears to be unaware 
of the full discussion which Franklin's “ Parable” 
has already received in Bishop Heber’s Life of 
Jeremy Taylor and elsewhere. Many of your 
readers probably know that it appears in a some- 
what less questionable form (for surely a parody 
on Scripture must be so regarded), as the con- 
clusion of Taylor’s noble Discourse of the Liberty 
of Prophesying, where he thus introduces it: “I 
end with a story which I find in the Jews’ books.” 

Bishop Heber says (Taylor's Works, 3rd edit., 
vol. i. p. ecix.), — 

“He concludes his treatise with the celebrated story of 
Abraham and the idolatrous traveller, which Franklin, 
with some little variation, gave to Lord Kaimes as a 
‘Jewish Parable on Persecution,’ and which this last- 
named author published in his ‘Sketches of the History 
of Man.” A ccharge of plagiarism has, on this account, 
been raised against Franklin ; though he cannot be proved 
to have given it to Lord Kaimes as his own composition, 
or under any other character than that in which Taylor 
had previously published it; that, namely, of an elegant 

by an uncertain author, which had accidentally 
fallen under his notice. It is even possible, as has been 
observed by a writer in the Edinburgh Review (Sept. 
1816), that he may have met with it in some magazine 
without Taylor’s name. But it has been unfortunate for 
him that his correspondent evidently appears to have re- 
garded it as his composition ; that it has been published 
as such in all the editions of Franklin’s collected works; 
and that, with all Franklin’s abilities and amiable quali- 
ties, there was a degree of quackery in his character 
which, in this instance as well as in that of his profes- 
sional epitaph on himself, has made the imputation of 
such 3 theft more readily received against him, than it 
would have been against most other men of equal emi- 
nence. 


“Whether Taylor himself found this story where he 
professes to have done, it has long been a matter of sus- 
picion. Contrary to his general custom, he gives no 
reference to his authority in the margin; and, as the 
works of the most celebrated Rabbins had been searched 
for the passage in vain, it has been supposed that he had 
ascri to these authors a story of his own invention, in 
order to introduce with a better grace an apt illustration 
of his moral. My learned friend Mr. Oxlee, whose inti- 
mate and extensive acquaintance with Talmudic and 
Cabalistic learning is inferior to few of the most renowned 
Jewish doctors themselves, has at length discovered the 

source from which Taylor may have taken this 
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beautiful apologue, in the epistle dedicatory prefixed to 
the translation of a Jewish work, by George Gentius, 
who quotes it, however, not from a Hebrew writer, but 
from the Persian poet Saadi. The story is in fact found, 
word for word, in the Boostan of this last writer, as ap- 
pears by a literal translation, which I have received from 
the kindness of Lord Teignmouth. The work of Gentius 
appeared in 1651, a circumstance which accounts for the 
fact that the parable is introduced in the second, not the 
first, edition of the Liberty of Prophesying. That Taylor 
ascribes it to ‘the Jews’ books’ may be accounted for 
from his quoting at second-hand, and from the nature of 
the work where he found it.” 


Heber still farther illustrates the subject in a 
note, which I need not, however, transcribe. 
C. W. Bincuam. 


The following appears to be the origin of this 
parable : 

“Tilustre tradit nobilissimus autor Sadus venerande 
antiquitatis exemplum, Abrahamum patriarcham hospi- 
talitatis gloria celebratum, vix sibi felix faustumque 
credidisse hospitium, nisi externum aliquem, tanquam 
aliquod presidium domi, excepisset hospitem, quem omni 
officiorum genere coleret. Aliquando cum hospitem domi 
non haberet foris eum quesiturus campestria petiit, Forte 
virum quendam, senectute gravem, itinere fessum, sub 
arbore recumbentem conspicit. 

“Quem comiter exceptum domum hospitem deducit, et 
omni officio colit, cum ceenam appositam Abrahbamus et 
familia ejus & precibus auspicarentur, senex manum ad 
cibum protendit, nullo religionis aut pietatis auspicio 
usus, Quo viso, Abrahamus eum ita affatur. ‘ Mi senex, 
vix decet canitiem tuam sine previa Numinis venera- 
tione cibum sumere.’ Ad que senex: ‘Ego ignicola sum, 


istiusmodi morum ignarus, nostri enim majores nullam 
talem me docuere pietatem.’ Ad quam vocem horrescens 
Abrahamus, rem sibi cum ignicola profano et & sui Nu- 
minis cultu alieno esse, eum é vestigio et & Cana remo- 
tum, ut sui consortii pestem et religionis hostem domo 
| ejicit. Sed ecce Summus Deus Abrahamum statim monet 
‘Quid agis Abrahame?  Itane viro fecisse te decuit? 
Ego isti seni quantumvis in me usque ingrato, et vitam 
et victum centum amplius annos dedi, tu homini nec 
unam ceenam dare, unumque eum momentum ferre 
potes?’ Qua Divina voce monitus Abrahamus senem 
ex itinere revocatum domum reducit, et tantis officiis 
pietate et ratione colit, ut suo exemplo, ad veri Numinis 
cultum eum perduxerit.”— G. Gentius, Historia Judaica 
Res Judeorum ab eversa “Ede Hierosolymitana ad hee fere 
tempora usque complete, Amstelodam., anno 1651, 


Bishop Jeremy Taylor introduces the same 
story at the end of his Liberty of Prophesying, 
saying he found “it in the Jews’ books.” He died 
in 1667. Franklin was not born until 1706. 


Exon. 


ARMS OF GENEVA. 
(Vol. ix., p. 110.) 


| Your ———— L. C. D. expresses some 
perplexity on the subject of two shields ascribed 
| to Geneva by different authorities. This seems 


to me to have arisen from not having sufficiently 
| distinguished between the free city of Geneva, 
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and the “seignorial “territory”, of Genevois: a | Barbarossa, a.p. 1162, was long known as “th 
distinction which the Counts of Genevois, and | Golden Bull of Geneva.” 
their successors the Counts of Savoy, would have | The Count of Savoy (formerly Count of Map. 


gladly done away. rienne) first comes on the scene about 121], 

Gonderic, first King of the Burgundians, dying, | when, alarmed by the threatening power of the 
his kingdom was divided, a.p. 466, between his | Count of Genevois, the bishop entered into 4 
four sons. Gondeband had Vienne; Chilperic, | league with Thomas I. of Savoy. But the 
Lyons; Godesigile, Geneva; and Gotmar, Be- | Counts of Savoy soon proved more dangerous 
sangon. After various struggles among these | neighbours even than the other, especially when in 

tty states, and interventions of the kings of | 1402 Odo of Villars, the last Count of Genevois, 


‘rance, A. p. 620: ceded his lands, &c. to Amé VIII. of Savoy. 
“The French king, Clotairius IT., drove out the Bur- Having already occupied too large a space, I 

gundians from the country of the Allobroges, and settled | must content myself with referring to the under. 

magistrates at Geneva.” — Spon, pp. 13—14. mentioned works for the details of the further 


struggles and the extremities to which Geneva 
was at one time reduced, till finally delivered from 
the Duke of Savoy in 1526, by an alliance with 


I am more particular in making this quotation, 
unsatisfactory as it is, because every subsequent 
charter that I have seen noticed seems less an Be 1 Frib df the bishes ala 
original grant than a confirmation of one already | Aribourg, and trom ithe bishop 
ae 1532 by the Reformation. (Keate, pp. 48. 52.) 
existing. 
About a.p. 773 “ Whatever trivial disputes have accidentally arisen, 
, were all finally adjusted by a treaty concluded in 1754 
“Charlemain came to Geneva, where he called acouncil | between the present King of Sardinia and the State of 
of war about his passing into Italy against Didier, King | Geneva, in which the latter is acknowledged by that 
of the Lombards : he confirmed the liberties and privileges | crown to be free and independent.” — Keate, p. 60. 
fG ya, both in chure Spon, p. 15. 
Has L. C. D. adverted to this treaty ? 


Under date of a.p. 1050, Spon says: Perhaps the following passage relative to the 


“The following ages will yield us more matter, through | 27™S of Geneva may interest your correspondents: 
the ambition of three lords, who would become masters of “About the end of this year [1535] the city being 
Geneva: which three were the Bishop, the Earl of Gene- | surrounded by enemies, wanting provision and destitute 
vois, and the Earl of Savoy, who have several times | of money; this put the magistrates upon coining some 
brought it near to destruction: but this their striving | with the city stamp, the Savoy coyn having been most 
who should become masters of it, hath been a means to | current before amongst them. And for better assurance 
continue its privileges and liberties as an imperial city, | in this point of privilege, there was search made for all 
which the magistracy claims time out of mind, as well by | old pieces of the city coyn. At length there were found 
the death of Oblius, who left his countreys free, as also by | some pieces, on one side of which there was 8. PETRYS 
the privilege of a Roman colony under the first emperors, | written round St. Peter’s head; and on the other side a 
and by a confirmation from Charlemain, for they tell us | cross, with this motto, ‘Geneva Civitas,’ The City of 
the kings of Burgundy were usurpers. It belongs not to | Geneva, after the same manner as we have represented it 
us to decide the contrary pretensions of these three above- | on the next side [i.e. in the plate]. And because the 
mentioned lords; Guichewnon and other authors call the | ancient device of the city in its arms was ‘ Post tenebras 
Earls of Genevois Earls of Geneva, which is contrary to | spero lucem,’ J expect light after darkness, there was 
several ancient titles of these earls, which name them | coyned on one side of the new money, ‘ Post tenebras lux 
Comites Gebennesii, and not Gebennenses; for it is well | or lucem,’ After darkness light. On the other side was 
known that Gebenesium is Genevois, which is separate | the arms of Geneva, the kev and eagle, with this devices, 
from the jurisdiction of Geneva. But it is very likely | ‘Deus noster pugnat pro nobis, 1535,’ Our God fights for 
some have taken upon them this title, as may be seen on | us. There were likewise some coyned the year following, 
an ancient coin of an earl who lived about the year 1370, | which instead of this superscription, had this about the 
who called himself Petrus Comes Gebennensis, which the | name of Jesus; ‘Mihi sese flectet omne genu:’ Every 
bishops have resented ill, especially John Lewis of | knee shall bow before me.” — Spon, p. 107. 

ony , I do not think any of your correspondents have 

The Counts of Genevois are understood to have | noticed the motto “Post tenebras lux,” always 
been at first merely the administrators for the | now used; nor that the shield is surmounted (by 
emperor over that province (which I think Pichot way of crest I suppose) by the letters 1. 4.8. en 
says was at that time bounded by the three moun- | circled by a glory. 
tains Jura, Saleve, and Vuache, though a much Whatever the field of the dexter shield may 
larger extent of Savoy seems now distinguished | have at one period been, it is decidedly or # 
by the name of the province of Genevois), though present. The flag of the canton is scarlet and 
they became at length nearly independent. ‘The yellow, and the macer who precedes the syndies 
contest lay at first between them and the bishops, | in a procession wears (or did so in 1846) a cloak 
the people of Geneva generally siding with the | made half of scarlet cloth, half of yellow. 


bishop as the least formidable. During which The works consulted in writing the above are, 
time they obtained several confirmatory charters | — The History of the City and State of Geneva, by 
from the emperors, of which one from Frederick | Jacob Spon, Doctor of Physic, &c. Translation 
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inted in London, 1687; A Short Account of the 
Ancient History, Present Government, and Laws of 
the Republic of Geneva, by George Keate, Esq. : 
London, Dodsley, 1761; Dictionnaire Géogra- 
ique, Historique, and Politique, de la Suisse : 
Généve, 1777. (article “ Généve.”) G. Gervais. 


EXPOSITION OF JOSHUA x. 12. 13. 
(Vol. x., p. 122.) 


Mr. Bucktown says: 

«The interpretation usually given is, that the day was 
lengthened by a miracle; and one mode has been con- 
jectured, in a note on Josephus (Ant., y. i. 17.), as a 
stoppage of the diurnal motion of the earth for about half 
a revolution, which appears to be the notion generally 
entertained.” 

Query, Since he acknowledges that the inter- 
pretation usually given,” and “ the notion generally 
entertained,” is that a miracle was wrought, how 
could it happen that, as he has told us in the 
previous sentence, critics should have spent their 
wits in a vain “attempt to extract” a miracle ? 
Are your readers to suppose that he employs the 
word extract as dentists do, for pulling out, to 
castaway? He says: 

“The whole passage in Josh. x. 12. 14. being taken as 

poetical, historical, and commentatory (sic), will dispense 
with the supposition of a miracle, which many critics 
attempt to extract by a misapprehension of poetical phra- 
seology.” 
Does this mean that if we regard one part of the 
passage as a fiction, another part as history, and 
another as the historian’s comment, this reading 
made easy will render it unnecessary to suppose 
there was any miracle? Perhaps it would. But 
the “ many critics” to whom he alludes, seem to 
have been singular persons. If they laboured to 
prove that the passage was intended to describe a 
miracle, they might have spared their pains, for 
such was its obvious meaning. But if they must 
needs meddle with what was plain quoad the 
translation, it has not been very uncommon for 
critics to err from a misapprehension of what they 
attempt to mend; but to work upon their readers 
by a misapprehension would seem unfair. Yet 
perhaps both kinds of paralogism may be properly 
acknowledged to exist together in your critic's 
article. For when he proceeds to say, — 

“It is only necessary to call attention to the fact that 
the lengthening of days is of common occurrence, and is 
not made as Whiston suggests, but by varying the angle 
of the equator with the ecliptic, which might have been 
effected in Joshua’s time by the attraction of a comet de- 

g the earth from its regular motion,” 


it will be evident to any scientific reader that he 
as argued thus from a misapprehension of the 
distinction between the earth's diurnal and annual 
movements; whilst, when he employs his own 


misapprehension to make the ignorant believe that 
DN OD means “as on a regular (nonal or ordi- 
nary) day,” he may be said to be arguing by a 
misapprehension. 

There are, however, misapprehensions of dif- 
ferent kinds. He says: 

“Taking the non-miraculous view of the question, it 
will not appear strange that the Israelites should think 
the day unusually long, when we consider that they had 
been in forced march all the previous night up-hill 
(Josh. x. 9.); had been fighting all day, and ascending 
the mountains in pursuit of the retreating foe in the 
evening, which ascent would protract the day, and give a 
stationary appearance to the moon and the sun.” 

This will seem to some rather a miraculous view, 
than otherwise, of the question. For it assumes 
the existence of such hills in Judea as would re- 
quire long protracted marches indeed for ascend- 
ing them; and the text says plainly that the pur- 
suit was down hill. (Jos. x. 11.) For the misap- 
prehensions of the Hebrew text and grammar, in 
the translation given in his note, Mr. Buckton 
may not be answerable. Henry Watrer. 


PHOTOGRAPHIC CORRESPONDENCE. 


New Camera.—I am desirous of suggesting to the pho- 
tographic readers of “N. & Q.” a form of Camera for the 
calotype process, which seems to me to possess consider- 
able advantages. My attention was first directed to it by 
an endeavour to find some easier mode of shifting the 
excited papers into and from the dark frames, than any 
that has yet been proposed, Of these I look upon the 
yellow bag, suggested by Dr. DiaAmonp, as by far the 
most simple and most practical; but that there are many 
difficulties in the way of using that with facility will be 
readily admitted by all who have tried it. The advan- 
tage of the yellow bag is, that you require but one dark 
frame and a portfolio for your excited paper, so that the 
weight of your apparatus is certainly considerably di- 
minished; but as, without great care and nicety in chang- 
ing the papers, they are liable to be exposed to light, and 
consequently spoiled, I was desirous of finding some safer 
and easier plan. 

I first calculated how many pictures a photographer of 
ordinary skill might take and develope in the course of a 
day, and came to the conclusion that from ten to twelve 
pictures were as many as could well be calculated on. 
The smaller number, in fact, appeared to me as many as 
he could develope with ease on his return home from his 
day’s work, and on arriving at this conclusion it was that 
the idea occurred to me which is the object of my present 
communication. 

To secure these ten pictures without the trouble of 
shifting the papers, or the chance of spoiling the papers 
while so shifting them, five double dark frames would be 
required; and I propose therefore to have this number. 
Each side of the camera is to be so constructed as to be 
formed of two of these double frames, slipping into 
grooves constructed to receive them in the same manner 
as the fifth is received at the end of the camera when 
the paper is to be exposed. These dark frames will of 
course be numbered, and will be shifted from time to time 
as required. This camera, which | propose to call the 
Ten-view Camera, will enable the photographer to take, 
without risk, as many views as he can well develope. 
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Although I have not yet had the theory put into prac- 
tice, I have consulted a maker of cameras of great expe- 
rience (Mr. Ottewill), who has pointed out a way of 
getting over one or two mechanical difficulties in the 


way of making the body of the camera a folding one; | 


and the only serious objection which I have heard from 
any practical photographic friend, namely, that the slides 
will be exposed all day to the action of light and heat, 
which may affect the paper contained in them, may 
readily be got over by having a small covering of white 
satin or flannel to throw over the body of the camera. 
This form of camera is clearly best calculated for a long- 
focus lens; but it is obvious the sides may be longer than 
the focus of the camera, provided the groove for the in- 
sertion of the focussing glass and dark frame be suitably 
adjusted, There is no reason why this should be at the 
extreme end of the camera; it may be at twe-thirds of 
its length, or any other point best suited to the lens. 

I should not have thrown out this idea until it had been 
brought into practice, but that I felt, if it was likely to 
prove useful, the sooner it was published the better, for 
the sake of those who, like myself, were dissatisfied with 
the present mode of shifting papers, and for the sake of 
eliciting any hints calculated to improve it. 

WituramM J. Taoms. 


Photographic Queries, with Replies. —1. Would you 
kindly tell me how much of the amber varnish Dr. 
D1amonp puts into his collodion? It is a great improve- 
ment, but I want to know the best proportion. 

2. I have tried Dr. DiAmonp’s last formula for iodizing 
collodion, but cannot get the iodide of potassium to dis- 
solve in sufficient quantity in my spirit of wine. I have 
tried all the spirit to be had in Bombay, but the result is 
the same. Can you tell me the proper degree over proof 
required? Mine may be too strong, it is about 50°. 

3. Can the pyro-gallic solution for collodion negatives 
be used over and over again, or must it be fresh for each 
plate? 

4. I send a piece of wax paper, to ask if you can tell 
the cause of these immovable brown spots coming over it ? 
I have done hundreds of negatives, many of them beauti- 
ful in other respects, but spoiled from this defect alone. 
I think the wax paper iodide does not keep well, and 
that the only plan is to prepare it for one’s self. What 
recipe do you approve of most? Crook’s is very simple, 
but I cannot keep the light clear. Besides the spots, 
what else is the matter with the negative on the paper I 
send ? A Constant READER. 

Bombay, June 30, 1854. 


[1. About five drops to the ounce. More is apt to 
make the collodion tender. 

2. In all probability you are right in supposing the 
spirit to be too strong. However, it is a rare thing not 
to be able to obtain a sufficiently strong iodide of potas- 
sium. In making the collodion, it should be tested by 
dipping a plate of glass, coated with it, into the nitrate of 
silver bath, so as to ascertain the quantity of iodide. 

8. The pyrogallic solution must always be fresh. It is 
always better when fresh made. 

4. Probably the heat of the climate has affected the 
wax paper. We have seen some admirable results of the 

ess recommended by Mr. Howe in “N. & Q.”— 
ip. “N. & 


Replies to Minor Queries. 


Mr. Jekyll and the “ Tears of the Cruets” (Vol. x., 
p- 125.).—I find that I copied this squib from the 
Morning Chronicle, at the time it was published. 


T have not the date; but from the reference tp 
Lord Melville, and Mr. Trotter, and the “ Tenjh 
Report,” it must have been about 1806. If your 
readers enjoy fun as much as I do, although 
sexagenarian, they will thank me for sending you 
a copy. 
“THE TEARS OF THE CREWETs, 
On taxing Salt and Vinegar. 


Two sulky Salt-cellars contriv’d to meet 

A pensive Pepper-bor in Downing Street, 

And these conven’d in factious consultation 

The motley Crewets of administration. 

Old Melville’s Mustard-pot refus’d to come, 
Haggis and Trotters kept him safe at home; 
Pitt’s peevish Vinegar made no delay, 

Nor the smooth, tasteless Oil of Castlereagh ; 
The Sugar-caster Wilberforce supplied, 

And preach’d, like Pollux, by his Castor’s side; 
Much Salt complain’d, much Vinegar deplor’d 
The tax that fore’d them from the pauper’s board, 
Much curs’d the country gentlemen, whose bags 
Shrunk at the taxing of the farmers’ nags; 

Who left poor Vinegar, like Mum and Malt, 

To share the grievances endur’d by Salt ~ 

Not Attic Salt;—for Billy Pitt they knew 

Had not an ounce of that ‘mong all his crew; 
Curs’d old George Rose. who stated from his book 
How little salt his Hampshire bacon took ; 

Salt to his porridge George had got before, 

Nor car’d what suff’rings public porridge bore. 
‘What honest, humble Sauce can long enjoy 
His fair security?’ cried gloomy Soy ; 

* Catsup may chance escape the luckless hour, 
So many Mushrooms now have place and power; 
Finance’s petty-fogging, pickling plan 

May strike at Onions and excise Kian, 

While stamps and annual licence must be got 
For all who relish garlick and chalot. 

Poor Barto Vallé! melancholy Burgess! 
Victims of Pitt, of Huskisson, and Sturges! 
Ah! look not sour, for Pitt, serene and placid, 
May tax sour looks, that universal acid ; 

Ah! drop no tear, for Billy wo’n’t relax, 

And tears are salt, and liable to tax.’ 

So wail’d the Crewets till the meeting clos’d; 
This resolution Salt at last propos’d, 

That Vinegar and he should jointly sport 

A new sauce piquante for the ‘ Tenth Report.’” Ds 


* Coaches” (Vol. vi., p- 98. ; Vol. x., 52.).— 
The song referred to will be found in Fairburms 
Universal Songster (Lond. 1826), vol. ii. p. 24, 
It was composed by Collins, is entitled “ Paddy 
Bull's Expedition,” and is sung to the tune of the 
Irish melody Old Langolee. F, 


Patrick Carey (Vol. viii., p. 406.).— In a letter 
from John Ashburnham to a lady of title (whos 
name does not occur), which is preserved amongst 
Thurloe’s papers in the Bodleian Library, vol. ih 
f. 503., but not printed in Birch’s collection, there 
is the following notice of this little-known member 
of the Falkland family. ‘The letter is dated Ne 
vember 27, 1652: 

“ What you finde in Mr. Harvey his letter concerning 
Mr. Patrick Carey (the late Lord Falkland’s brother) # 
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pte least) but the iust character that is due to him. | 


nd though I have not the presumption to add any- 
thing to what Mr. Harvey takes uppon to speake to, yet 
I may say, that greater merritt was not in any man then 


in his brother, nor was any man more obleidged to him 


then was myselfe ; insomuch that if there were any occa- 
tion for me to serue his memory, I would readily hazard 
my life for itt. By this you may see how much I am 
concerned in anything that relates to my dead ffreind.” 
W. D. Macray. 
New College. 


“ Nagging” (Vol. x., p. 29.). — This should be 


spelt knagging. To knag, v.a. to tease, to worry | 


with frequent recurrence to trifling points of dis- 
pute, to annoy, to tear. See Dictionary of the 
English Language, from the best authorities, from 
Johuson to Webster, London, 8vo., 1835, Tuckey 


and Co., Henrietta Street, Covent Garden. No | 


authorities, however, are quoted for the use of the 
word in this work. 


Halliwell, in his very useful Archaic Dictionary, 
defines the verb nag thus: “to nick, chip, or slit.” 


C. H. (1) 


Francklyn Household Book : Jumballs (Vol. ix., 
pp. 422. 575.).— J. K., after quoting the entry of 
“Nov. 10, 1646. For haulfe a pound of cakes and 
jumballs, 10¢.,” asks ‘“‘ What are jumballs ?” 

Jumballs are jumbles, a kind of sweet cake very 
common in this country, and which we doubtless 
derived, with their name, from the mother country. 
If the making of them is one of “ the lost arts” of 
England, I will cheerfully transmit an approved 
recipe for their preparation. They contain no 
ginger. Unepa. 

Philadelphia. 


* Quid facies,” §-c. (Vol. viii., p. 539.). —I do not 
recollect that Bactrovensts has received ayy reply 
to his Query, requesting some account of the lines 
beginning as above. Let me therefore refer your 
correspondent to p. 140. of No. VI. of the pub- 
lished Proceedings of the Liverpool Literary and 
Philosophical Society, where he will find the fol- 
lowing reference to Englegrave’s Sacred Emblems, 
made by the (then) President, Joseph Brooks 
Yates, Esq., in a note to his interesting paper on 
“Books of Emblems :” 

“Perhaps it would be difficult to find a more curious 
string of inveterate puns or play upon words than the 
following. It is met with in a volume of Sacred Emblems, 

hed at Cologne, a. p. 1655, by Henry Engelgrave, a 
Jesuit. 
, Quid facies, facies veneris cum veneris ante ? 
Ne sedeas, sed eas,—ne per eas pereas.’” 


Oxford. 


Ought and Aught (Vol. ix., p.419.). —t. “re- 
grets to observe that ought is gradually supplanting 
aught in our language, where the meaning intended 


J. Sansom. 


&. 


to be conveyed ‘is anything.” May I inform your 
' correspondent that in Howell's Dictionary, Lon- 
don, 1660, aught is not to be found as an English 
word, but ought is thus given : 
| Queut, or anything.” 
* Qualche cosa, o niente; Algo, o’ nada,” 
Again, your correspondent says he is “ aware 

that use has substituted nought for naught in the 
_ sense of not anything; the latter now expressing 
| only what is bad; and convenience may justify that 
change, nought being not otherwise used.” 

If v. will refer to Howell he will find, 

“Novuaur ; nothing.” 

“Navent; bad.” 
| From this it would appear that nearly two hun- 
| dred years ago nought was understood in England 
“in the sense of not anything,” and that naught 
expressed at that time only what was “ bad,” as it 
expresses now. W. W. 

Malta. 


Good Times for Equity Suitors (V 0l.ix., p.420.). 
—On the occasion referred to by Bishop Good- 
man somebody wrote the following : 

“ When More some time had Chancellor been, 
No more suits did remain : 
The like will never more be seen 
Till More be there again.” 


I quote from memory. H. G. 
Cambridge, Massachusetts. 


“ Widdecombe folks are picking their geese” 
(Vol. ii., p.512.).—A Devonshire saying during 
a snow-storm. I think that your correspondent 
is mistaken in his opinion, that “ Widdecombe, in 
the Dartmoors, is meant.” It seems to me that 
the sky only is meant, which is also called in 
Devonshire “ widdicote.” I remember a nursery 
riddle : 

“ Widdicote, woddicote, over-cote hang, 
Nothing so broad, and nothing so lang, 
As widdicote, woddicote, over-cote hang.” 


What's that? Ans. The sky. Henny T. Rumer. 


Pharetram de Tutesbit (Vol. iv., p. 316.).— This 
is probably an error for Tutesbir, or Tuteslirie, 
the old name for Tewkesbury. Query, Was this 
town ever famous for its manufacture of leather ? 
I think I have read of leather gloves being made 
there.* Henry T. Rizer. 


“ Tace,” Latin for a Candle (Vol. ii., p. 45.).— 
I think that the passage from Swift's Polite Con- 
versation explains the meaning of this phrase: 


{* Tewkesbury was more famous for its mustard balls, 
which, being very pungent, occasioned the proverb ap- 
lied to a sharp fellow, “He looks as if he lived on 
‘ewkesbury mustard ;” and Shakspeare, speaking of one 
with a sad, severe countenance, uses the simile, “As thick 
as Tewkesbury mustard,” ] , 
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“ Brandy is Latin for a goose, and tace is Latin 
for a candle.” Grace after dinner being usually 
said in Latin (“ Non nobis Domine,” for instance), 
the words grace and Latin became, in a measure, 
synonymous. Brandy following the eating of 
goose, as regularly as grace followed dinner, it was 
called the Latin or grace after goose. The saying 
then seems to imply, that mum's the word, or that 
silence ought to ensue, as a matter of course, after 
the candle has been put out; just as naturally as 
brandy is taken as a corrective after goose, or as 
grace is said when dinner is over. It is not im- 
—— that it may have been a maxim framed 

y some scholar, who was desirous to avoid the 
infliction of a “ curtain lecture.” Henry T. River. 


Puritan Antipathy to Custard (Vol.v., p.321.).— 
I think it not improbable that the fact, that cus- 
tard was a condiment greatly beloved by the 
monks, may have set the Puritans against it. 
There can be little doubt that their dish called 
* almond-milk,” or “almond cream,” was the same 
with the custard of more recent times. In the 
Continuation of the History of Croyland we read 
of Laurence Chateres, in the year 1413, giving 
forty pounds for the purchase of almond-milk for 
the convent on fish days. The regulations for the 
due and proper supply of this luxury were con- 
sidered of so much importance, that they fill a 
whole page of the chronicle (see Bohn's Jngulph 
and Continuations, p. 361.). Again, in the bill of 
fare of an abbey, given by Fosbroke, in his British 
Monachism, we find “crem of alemaundys” men- 
tioned; which he explains as a compound of 
almonds with thick ilk, water, salt, and sugar. 
Of course I have suggested this explanation of 
this Puritan antipathy, on the supposition that 
almonds form an essential part of custard. I cer- 
tainly do not think that a proper custard can be 
made without them. The Ls most probably, 
were acquainted with the sobering qualities of 
almonds, and may perhaps have found them use- 
ful antidotes against the effects of the double 
caritates of wine with which they were treated on 
feast days. Heyry T. Rirey. 


Land of Green Ginger (Vol. viii., p. 227.).— 
The name occurs in the interlude of the Marriage 
of Witt and Wisdome, written in 1579, thus: 

“ Tdlenis log. I haue bin at St. Quintin’s, 

Where I was twise kild; 

I haue bin at Musselborow, 

At the Scottish feeld ; 

I haue bin in the land of greene ginger, 

And many a wheare,” &c. 
If this refers to the same place, about which 
Mr. Ricwarpson and others have written in 
“N. & Q.” (as I suppose it does), it disproves 
the assertion that the street received its peculiar 
name between the years 1640 and 1735. Though 
the above quotation gives no clue to the deri- 


vation of the term, it shows its great antiquity, 
and is so far interesting and curious. Mr. Halli. 
well, who edited the play for the Shakspeare 
Society, does not attempt any explanation in his 
notes. J. R. M, MA, 


Books chained to Desks in Churches (Vols. viii. 
& ix. passim). —I have just met with what is pro- 
bably the latest instance of this custom in the 
Priory Church of Great Malvern, where there is 
a copy of Comber’s Companion to the Temple 
chained to a movable desk at the end of the 
north aisle of the choir. As the inscription in it 
is curious for so late a date, I give a transcript 
of it: 

“ Reverend Sir, 

“T am ordered by a person whose name I am obliged to 
conceale, to direct Dr. Comber’s workes to you for y* use 
of y* parishioners of Great Malvern. You are desired to 
take care that y° churchwardens chain it in a convenient 
part of the church, where it may be free from raine and 
all abuse. 

“The donor desires it may never be taken or lent out 
of y® church, or used in any private house for ever; and 
that this his request may not be forgotten, it is thought 
necessary, either that this letter be transcribed verbatim 
into the blank page before the title of the booke, or pre- 
served in the church coffer, for a direction to all succeed- 
ing ministers and churchwardens. 

“When all things are done according to these directions 
I pray certify me of it in a line or two. 

1 am, reverend S*, 
Your very humble serv‘, 
Henry CLEMENTS. 

Oxford, September 3, 1701.” 

These minute directions have served to preserve 
the book, in its original rough calf binding, in the 
church for 153 years; but age and damp have now 
worked their work upon it, and it is fast dropping 
to pieces. 

lt would be interesting to know if there be any 
later ingtance than this of 1701 of books being 
chained in churches. I should be inclined to 
imagine that in this particular case it is the re 
vival of a custom which even then had become 
obsolete. Norris Deck. 


Great Malvern. 


In Frampton Cotterell Church, near Bristol, 
there is a copy of Bishop Jewell’s works chained 
to a desk in the south aisle. It is sadly mutilated 
by the tearing out of leaves. This appears to be 
generally the case with books thus 7 in 
churches. May not the exfoliation be the handi- 
work of sextons, who in these volumes find, neat 
at hand, a supply of fuel for lighting the church 
stoves ? . L. S., Sen. 


Green Eyes (Vol. viii., pp. 407. 592. ; Vol. ix, 
pp. 112. 432.).— 

“ But now I think on it, Sancho, thy Gantt of her 
beauty was a little absurd in that particular, of comparing 


her eyes to pearls; sure such eyes are more like those of 
a whiting or a sea-bream, than those of a fair lady ; and 
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jn my opinion Dulcinea’s eyes are rather like two verdant 
emeralds, railed in with two celestial arches, which signify 
her eyebrows. Therefore, Sancho, you must take your 

Js from her eyes, and apply them to her teeth, for I 
verily believe you mistook the one for the other.” — Don 
Quizote, Part u. ch. xi. 


Temple. 


Chinese Proverbs (Vol. x., p. 46.).— Mr. Miv- 
pieTon will probably obtain the information he 
requires from Mr. Hewitt of Fenchurch Street, 
who, I think, exhibited them. D. 


Colonel St. Leger (Vol. ix., p. 76.; Vol. x., 

95.).—I have to thank C. H. for his references 
in answer to my request for information as to 
Colonel St. Leger. A Query once inserted be- 
comes, in my opinion, common property; I may 
therefore be allowed to give a few notes, which [ 
have since met with, in answer to my own 
inquiry. John Hayes St. Leger was born July 23, 
1756: his genealogy will be found in Archdall’s 
Trish Peerage (vide “ Doneraile”). The marriage 
of his parents is thus recorded in the Gentleman's 
Magazine, vol. xxiv. p. 387. : 

“July 24, 1754. John St. Leger, Esq., married (the 
Hon.) Hiss Butler (daughter of the Governor of Limerick), 
and niece of Lord esborough ; 40,0002, fortune.” 


The same periodical mentions his appointment as 
lieut.-col. of the Ist Foot Guards, October, 1782, 
when only twenty-six years of age; and on the 
Prince of Wales attaining his majority, he was 

inted groom of the bedchamber in his house- 
hold. In 1790 he was returned to Parliament for 
Okehampton, and on Feb. 25, 1795, he was ga- 
zetted as a major-general in the army, and on the 
marriage of the Prince of Wales he was appointed 
Governor of Ceylon. His death is chronicled in 
the Gentleman's Magazine, as also in the Asiatic 
Annual Register for 1800, which refers it to the 
latter part of 1799. I would be glad to know 
where he was buried, whether he was married, 
and if the great Doncaster race derives its name 
from him? In short, any information as to his 
domestic history would be acceptable. W. P.M. 


Roman Roads in Great Britain (Vol. ix., 
pp- 325, 431.).— 
1, “Long’s (Henry Lawes) Observations upon certain 


C. Forzes. 


Roads and Towns in the South of Britain.” 8vo. | 


Farnham, 1836. (Privately printed.) 
He Military Antiquities of the Romans in 


3. “ Horsley’s Britannia Romana.” 

4. “Professor Hussey’s Account of the Roman Road 
from Allchester to Dorchester.” 8vo, Oxford. 

5. “Reliquie Romane.” (Query by Mr. P. B. Dun- 
can, of New College, Oxford.) 

6. “ Buckman’s (Professor) and Newmarch’s (C. H., 
Esq.) Illustrations of R ins of R Art in Ciren- 
cester, the site of ancient Corinum.” 4to. 1850. 


Anon. 


Legend of a Monk (Vol. x., p. 66.).— The story 
is related by Tursellino. A Dalmatian priest was 
taken by the Turks, and after the usual pre- 
liminaries, embowelled. While suffering he vowed, 
if he lived, a pilgrimage to Loretto, and the 
Turks, in derision, put his intestines in his hand, 
telling him to take them there. Upon this he set 
out, and quickly finished the journey of many 
days, bearing all [the way his intestines in his 
hands, and great crowds flocking about him to 
see. He arrived at Loretto when the church was 
open,'and entering it he held forth the entrails, 
showed his empty thorax, told his story, confessed, 
received the eucharist, and died (“in Deipare 
conspectu complexuque ut credere par est”). The 
intestines were hung from the ceiling, and when 
they decayed their place was supplied by a model 
in wood. This, however, was found to draw the 
attention of the country-people from their de- 
votions ; so Pius III. substituted a picture with a 
brief narration, which was there when Tursellino 
wrote, and probably is now. The above is the 
substance of the legend. In compliance with 
W. M. T.’s request, I send the most “ authentic” 
account I can find. There is a want, as usual, of 
names and dates, but the seventeenth chapter 
contains a list of gifts made to the church of Lo- 
retto in the time of Leo X., and the eighteenth, 
in which the miracle is told, begins, “ eodem fere 
tempore.” The author says: 

“The miracle is so attested that it would be a sin to 
doubt it (ut nefas sit de eo dubitare). Many now alive 
(? 1597) bear witness that they have seen the wood 
carving, and have heard those who lived in the neigh- 
bourhood say that they had seen the fresh intestines.” 

Tursellino dedicated his Lauretana Historia, 
which he published in 1597 at Rome, to Cardinal 
Aldobrandino, and the edition before me, “ Ve- 
netiis, 1715,” is dedicated to D. Melchion Nagio, 
the Governor of the Holy House and town of 
Loretto. H.B.C. 

U. U, Club. 


Miscellancaus. 
NOTES ON BOOKS, ETC. 


Although this is the dead season of the publishing 
world, we have many announcements of great promise. 
Messrs. Longman are preparing to publish The Baltic, its 
Gates, Shores, and Cities, by the Rev. T. Milner; Glean- 
| ings from Piccadilly to Pera, by Commander Oldmixon ; 
| The British Commonwealth, by Mr. H. Cox; A Diary in 
| Turkish and Greek Waters, by the Earl of Carlisle ; Tra- 
| ditions and Superstitions of the New Zealanders, by Edward 
Shortland; and Mr. Denistoun’s Memoirs of Sir Robert 
Strange the Engraver, and his Brother-in-Law, Andrew 
Laurisden. 

Mr. Murray announces, in his Series of British Classics, 
a new edition of Boswell’s Life of Johnson, edited by Mr. 
Peter Cunningham ; Addison’s Works, edited by the Rev. 
W. Elwin. The same publisher is about to produce His- 
torical Memoirs of Canterbury ; The Landing of St. Au- 
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in; The Murder of Bechet; The Black Prince, by the 

v, Canon Stanley; Mr, Muirhead’s Origin and P: 
of the Inventions of James Watt ; and Mr. Lloyd’s Thou- 
sand Leagues among the Snowy Andes. 

Mr. Bentley announces the Letters of Henrietta Maria, 
chiefly from inedited Sources, edited by Mrs. Green. 

Messrs. Blackwood announce a New Volume of Miss 
Strickland’s Life of Mary Stuart. 

Messrs. Constable have in the press a work by Mr. 
Calderwood On the Phil y of the Infinite. 

Messrs. Chapman & Hall are preparing a cheap reprint 
of Mr. Lever’s Works; and a new serial by him entitled, 
Martin of Cro- Martin. 

Messrs. Jackson & Walford announce a New Edition, 
with additional matter, and for general circulation, of 
Mr. Hepworth Dixon’s John Howard. 

Photography is by no means the mere mechanical 
business which many suppose. To succeed in its practice, 
the amateur should join to the cultivated taste of the 
artist some knowledge of chemistry, and of optics; and 
of the relation which exists between these two branches of 
physical science. To furnish him with information upon 
this point, is the object of Professor Hunt’s Researches on 
Light in its Chemical Relations, embracing a Consideration 
of all the Photographic Processes; and when we say that 
the information which is here gathered together upon 
the subject of the chemistry of the solar radiations, is the 
result of thousands of experiments, we have said enough 
to recommend the book to such of our photographic 
friends as do not look upon the camera as a mere toy, but 
use it for higher and better purposes. 

Mr. Bohn may well express surprise that a classic of so 
much renown and intrinsic value as Strabo, the great 
geographer of antiquity, should have hitherto remained 
a sealed book to the English; and he deserves great 
credit for having secured for his Classical Library a trans- 
lation of it by competent hands. ‘The translation was 
commenced by Mr. H. C. Hamilton, whose official duties 
interfered with his progress beyond the end of the sixth 
book; from which point the translation is that of Mr. 
Falconer, son of the editor of the Oxford edition of the 
Greek Text, who had devoted several years’ care and at- 
tention to the production of an English version. It will 
be completed in three volumes. 

Books Recetvep. — Songs of the Dramatists. This 
new volume of the Annotated Edition of the British Poets, 
presents the reader in a compact form with a collection of 
the most beautiful lyrics in the language, so far as they 
have proceeded from the pens of our dramatists, from 
Udall to Sheridan. — The History of the Jesuits, their 
Origin, Progress, Doctrines, and » & 4, by G. B. Nico- 
lini, the new volume of Bohn’s Illustrated Library, is 
written avowedly under the belief that “in no other epoch 
of history have the Jesuits been more dangerous and 
threatening for England than in the present.” — Tours in 
Ulster ; a Handbook to the Antiquities and Scenery of the 
North of Ireland, by J.B. Doyle. with numerous Iilus- 
trations from the Author's Sketch Book, will be found an 
agreeable and useful travelling companion to all intending 
tourists to the province of Ulster. 


BOOKS AND ODD VOLUMES 
WANTED TO PURCHASE. 


Stare Tarats. 8vo., Vol. VIII. 

1744. Vol. I, 

A PLAIN AND AvTHENTIC Naneartivs or tae Samrrono Gaost, by the 
Rev. C, Colton. 

Toour's Divensions or Porter, | Vol. or 2 Vols. 8vo. 


#08 Letters, stating particulars and lowest carriage to be 
ment of “NOTES AND QUREIES.” 


Particulars of Price, &c. of the Books to be sent 
the gentlemen by whom they whose 
dresses are given for that purpose : 
Aowzs oe Casrno (a Tragedy), by Mrs. Catherine Trotter, 
Mrs. Cockburn. 4to., represented at the Theatre Royal in 1695, 
Wanted by John Adamson, Esq., Newcastle-on-Tyne. 


Miscettanies : The tenth volume, by Dr. Swift. 12mo. London. 175), 
Cranenpon'’s Hisrony or &c. Vol. I., pts. | 
8vo. Oxford, 1717. 
or ras Socrzry or No 102 of Vo, 
5. 


Wanted by W. C. Trevelyan, Esq., Wallington, Newcastle-on-Tyne, 


Woarter'’s Cuanacrans anv 4to. London, 


Wanted by Henningham and P nam 6, Mount Street, Grosvenar 
uare. 


hitehed 


Porr's Lrrernany Ce nen, Curll. 6 vols. 1734, 

Pore axp Swirr's Mucertasies. Motte. 2 Vols. 1727. 

Crseer's Lives or tas Poers. Vols. Il. and IV. London. 1733. 

Wanted by William J. Thoms, Esq., %, Holywell Street, Millbank; 
Westminster. 


Larren to Lory Brrow, by John Bull. London. 8vo. 
Wanted by Charles Blackburn, Leamington. 


Barovonam's Sraresmex. 3 Vols. royal 8vo. 
Boroess’ Lire, by Matthew Henry. 
Jocnnat. No. XXXII. for Dec. 1851. 
Wanted by 7. Kerslake, Bookseller, Park Street, Bristol. 


Penecn. Vol. XXIV., numbers or bound. 
Wanted by Jno. Weston, 197. Bradford Street, Birmingham. 


Aatices ta Correspondents, 


W. W. (Malta). Received and duly forwarded. 
M. will find something on the Etymology of Pill Garlick in“ N. a Q," 


Vol. iii. pp. 42. 74. 159. 


H. H. (Glasgow). We are per foctly aware that the effects he describes 
do take place, and they will of course avoided by avording the cause. 


A (Ludlow). We must refer to our Advertising Colum 
Sor information as to the cost of Apparatus, Manuals, 4c. At thesame 
time we feel bound to caution you against the numerous advertisement 
which appear in the daily papers offering Photographic Ap ate 
price below that at which really good articles can be supplied. 


Meniscus. Certainly ; but we should prefer one that is achromatic. 


Deconamenta is thanked for the Tears of the Cruet. This aa 
qa is of opinion that the lines were published in the St. J 
hronicle in 1805. 


Sin Hoon Myovieron. We cannot do better than insert here the fol 
lowing liberal communication :~ 


If* A Constant Reaper” will be pleased to come out from his nop 
nito, and favour me with a direct communication stating the object & 
his inquiry, &c.. I may be able, as a Mneal descendant of Sir Hugh, ant 
from pedigrees in my possession, to assist him in his inquiries, and I 
shall be happy to do so, if I find circumstances will permit. 

H. T. Excacomm 


Rectory, Clyst St. George, 
Topsham, August 14, 1854, 


Wasurvoron’s Prace. There is an ‘important misprint in tis 
Query—gnte p. %. The name of Washington's mother was Batt, st 

ate. Perhaps some of our readers resident in the neighbor 
Cookham would look to the parish registers about February ‘733, and we 
whether the tradition of his having been born at Cookham can be co 
JSirmed. 

E.H. A. Biographical notices of Dr. Daniel Williams will be found ® 
the Dictionaries of Aikin, Chalmers, Rose, Gorton, 4c. There is ale @ 
Memorial of his Life and Will. 8vo. 1718. And an account of his lft 
ts prefixed to his Practical Discourses. 8vo. 1738. 


Ernata.—In the article on Church-building and Restoration (Vol. X» 
p. 141,), No. 7., for * Handleby” read “ Hundleby ;" No. 23., for “Sane 

orpe, read “ Sausthorpe.” 

“ Nores anp + yl is published at noon on Friday, so that te 
Country Booksellers may receive Copies in that night's parcels, and 
deliver them to their Subscribers on the Saturday. 


“ Norges awp Queries” is also issued in Monthly Parts, for the cor 
venience of those who may either have a difficulty in voce the we 
stamped weekly Numbers, or prefer receiving it monthly. While parte 
resident in the country or abroad, who may be desirous of recefvina the 
weekly Numbers, may have stamped copies forwarded direct from the 
Publisher. The subscription for the stamped edition of “ Nores A®® 
Queares” (including a very copious Index) is eleven shillings : 

Sor six months, which may be paid by Post-Ofice Order, drawn @ 
of the Publisher, Ma. Guonon No. 196. Fleet Street, 
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VALUABLE PRIVILEGE. 
POLICTES effected in this Office do not be- 
come void through temporary difficulty in pay- 
ing 8 Premium, as permission is given upon 
application to suspend the payment at interest, 
meording to the conditions detailed in the Pro- 


imens of Rates of Premium for Assuring 
with a Share in three-fourths of the 


Now ready. Second Edi 

vith material ad Pititions, 

VESTMENT and EMIGRATION: being 

TREATISE on BENE FI’ BUILDING 

CIETIES, and on the (ieneral Principles of 
Investment. exemplified in the Cases of 

Freehold Land Societies, Building Companies, 


i Life Assurance. By AR- | 
. Actuary to | 


tn SCRATCHT. EY, M.A 
estern Life Assurance 
by London. 


ety, 3. Parlia- 


MUTUAL LIFE ASSURANCE. 
SCOTTISH PROVIDENT 


INSTITUTION combines the advantage 

Participation in the whole Profits with mo- 

miums. 

The premiums are as low as those of the non- 
participating scale of the proprietary compa- 
nies. They admit of being so not only with 
safety, but with ample reversion of profits to 
the policy-holders, being free from the burden 
tt of dividend to shareholders. 

the first division of surplus in the present 
Year, bonus additions were made to policies 
whieh had come within the participating class, 
varying from 29 to 54 per cent. on their amount. 

In.all points of practice — as in the provision 
for the indefeasihility of policies, facility of li- 


@nce for travelling or residence abroad, and of 
obtaining advances on the value of the policiks | 


—the revulations of the Soc ety. as well as the 


sdministration. are as liberal as is consistent | 


vith right principle. 
icles are now issued free of stamp duty. 


of the last annual report, containing | 


full explanations of the principles, may be had 
lication to the fread Office in 
inh of the Society's Provincial Agents ; 
of the Resident Secretary, London Branch. 
JAMES WATSON, Manager. 
GEORGE GRANT, Resident Secretary. 
London Branch, 66. ray Street. 
Residents in an part o 


OCOA. NUT FIBRE MAT- 


TING and MATS, of the best quality. 


= +A Great 

Prize to 
Cocos-Nut Fibre fs 42, Ludga' 
Hill, London. 


f the Country can 
readily assure in this Society, without fines for 
Bon-appearance, or any extra charge what- 


Patronised by the Royal 
Family. 


wo THOUSAND POUNDS 
for any person producing Articles supe- 
rior to the following : 


THE HAIR RESTORED AND GREY- 
NESS PREVENTED. 
BEETHAM’S CAPILLARY FLUID. is 
acknowledged to be the most effectual article 
for Restoring the Hair in Baldness, strength- 
ening when weak and fine, gy | pre- 
venting falling or turning grey, and for re- 
storing its natural colour without the use of 
dye. The rich glossy appearance it imparts is 
the admiration of every person. Thousands 
ave its astonishing efficacy. 


Bottles, 2s. 6¢.: double sizeg4s. 7s. 6d. 
equal lls. to 6 small: is. to 
13 small. The most perfect beautifier ever 
invented. 


SUPERFLUOUS HAIR REMOVED. 


BEETHAM’'S VEGETABLE EXTRACT 
@oes not cause pain or injury to ‘the skin. Its 
effect is unerring, and it is now patronised by 
roverty and hundreds of the first families. 
ttles, 5s. 


BEETHAM’S PLASTER is the only effec- 
tual remover of Corns end Bunions. It also 
reduces enlarged Great Toe Joint: in an asto- 
nishing manner. If space allowed, the testi- 
mony of upwards of twelve thousand —— 
om. during the last five years, might 
serted. Packets, Boxes, 2s, Gd. Bent 
Free by BEETHAM, chemist, Cheltenham, 
for 14 or 36 Post Stamps. 


Sold by PRING, 30. Westmorland Streets 
9. Westland Row: 
Bathick Cork 
Street. Kin GRATT 
MURDOC K. BROTHERS. Glasgow :DUN- 
CAN & FLOCKHART, Edinburch. SAN- 
GER, 1%. Oxford Street: PROUT, 229. 
Strand : KEATING. St. Paul’ « Churchyard ; 
SAVORY & MOORE. Bond Street ; HAN- 
NAY, 63. Oxford Street: London. All 
Chemists and Perfumers will procure them. 


LLEN’S ILLUSTRATED 
CATALOGUE, containing Size, Price, 


i Description of upwards of 100 articles, 
consisting of 
PORTMANTEAUS,TRAVELLING-BAGS, 

Ladies’ Portmanteaus, 


DESPATCH-ROXES, WRITING-DESKS, 
DRESSING-CASES, and other travelling re- 
quisites, Gratis on application, or sent free by 
Post on receipt of Two Stamps. 


MESSRS. ALLEN’S registered Despatch- 
box and Writing-desk, their Travelling-bag 
with the opening as large as the bag, and - 
new Portmantean containing four compa’ 
ments. are undoubtedly the best articles Tithe 
kind ever produced. 


J.W.&T. ALLEN, 18 & 22. West Strand. 


ENNETT’S MODEL 
WATCH, as shown at the GREAT EX- 
HIBITION. No. 1. Ciass X.. in Gold and 
Silver Cases, in five qualities, and adapted to 
all Climates, may now be had at the MANU- 


| FACTORY, 65. CHEAPSIDE. Superior Gold 


London-made Patent Levers, 17, 15, and 12 
guineas. Ditto. in Silver Cases, &, 6, and 4 
guineas. First-rate Geneva Levers, in Gold 
Cases, 12, 10, and 8 guineas. Dicto, in Silver 
Cases, 8, 6. and 5 guineas. 


Chronometer Balance, Gold. 23, and 19 
guineas. Bennett's Pocket C tena Gold, 
50 cuineas ; Silver, 40 guineas. Every Watch 


skiltully examined, timed, and its pe: f »rmance 
guaranteed. Barometers, 2l.,32., and Ther- 
mometers from Is. each. 


BENNETT, Watch, Clock, and Instrument 
Maker to x 4 Ro a Observatory, the Board of 
Ordnance. Admiralty, and the Queen, 


CHEAPSIDE. 


LLSOPP’S PALEor BITTER 
ALE. — MESSRS. 8. ALLSOPP & 
NS beg to inform the TRADE that ne 4 
are now registering Orders for the 
Brewings of their PALE ALE in Casks of 
18 Gallons and upwards, at the BREWERY, 
Burton-on-Trent; and at the under-men- 
tioned Branch Establishments : : 


LONDON, at 61. King William Street, City. 
LIVERPOOL, at Cook Street. 
MANCHESTER, at Ducie Place. 
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When in the of the label 
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& SONS” it. 
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The peculiar advantages of these pianofortes 
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testimonial, signed by the majority of the lead- 
ing musicians of the age :—“ We, the under- 
signed members of the musical profession, 
having carefully examined the Royal Piano- 
fortes manufactured by MESSRS. D'AL- 
MAINE «& CO., have great pleasure in hearing 
testimony to their merits and capabilities. It 
appears to us impossible to produce instruments 
of the same size possessing a richer and finer 
tone. more elastic touch, or more equal tem- 
perament, while the elezance of their construc- 
tion renders them a handsome ornament for 
the ce Grawin ng-room. (Signed) 
J.L.A Benedict, H. Bishop, J. Blew- 
itt, “T. P. Chipp, P. Delavanti, C. H. 
Dolby, E. F. Fitzwilliam, W. Forde, Stephen 
Glover, Henri Herz. E. H. F. Hassé, 
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E. Rockel. J. F. We- 
r, H. Westrop, T. H. Wright, 
D’ALMAINE & CO., 20. Soho Square. Lists 
and ratis. 


Designs G 


HUBB’S FIRE-PROOF 

/ SAFES AND LOCKS. — These eafes are 

the mest secure from force, fraud, and fire. 

Chubb's locks, with all the recent improve- 

ments, cash and deed boxes of all sizes. Com- 

pete lists, with prices, will be sent on applica- 
on. 


CHUBB & SON, 57. St. Paul's Church 
London ; 28. Lord Street, 
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medy CONSUMPTION, 
GOUT, RHEU- 
ISM, and ail SCROFULOUS COM- 

PL Pure and unadulterated, 
taining all its most active and essential 
principles—eflecting a cure much more rapidly 
than any other kind. Prescribed by the most 
eminent Medical Men, and cunpiied to the 


leading of Europe. Half- 
bottles, 6d.; pints, 4s. 9d., PERIAL 
MEASURE. Wholesale and Retail Depét, 
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POPULAR HISTORY OF | 


BRITISH ZOOPHITES. By the REV. DR. 
LANDSBOROUGH. With oe Plates 
by FITCH. Royal iémo. 10s. 6d. coloured. 
“With this manual of Seeshgten, and that 
upon Seaweeds by the same author, the student 


can ramble along the sea-shores, and glean | 


knowledge from every heap of tangled weed 
that lies in his pathway.” — Liverpool Standard. 


“Parents who sojourn for a few months at | 


the sea-side will find him a safe and profitable 
companion for their children. He will tell 
them not only to see, but to think, in the best 
acceptation of the term ; and he is moreover a 
cheerful, and at times a merry teller of inci- 
dents belonging to his subject.” — Beljust 
Mercury. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF 


MOLLUSCA SHELLS AND THEIR | 


ANIMAL INTA ABITANTS. By MA 
ROBERTS. With Eighteen Plates by WING. 
Royal i6mo. 10s. 6d. coloured. 

“ A handsome book, containing an interest- 
ing account of the formation of shells, and a 
popular history of the most remarkable shell- 


or land shell-animals. It will prove a nice | 


book for the season, or for any time.” — Spec- 
tator. 


“The plates contain no fewer than ninety 
figures of shells, with their animal inhabitants, 
all of them well, and several admirably, exe- 
cuted, and that the text is written throughout 
fn a readable and even el-gant style, with such 
digressions in poetry and prose as serve to re- 
lieve its scientific details, we think that we 
have said enough to justify the favourable 

mion we have expressed.” — British and 
ign Medico- Chirurgical Review. 


POPULAR HISTORY OF | 


BRITISH SEAWEEDS, comprising all the 
MARINE PLANTS. By the REV. DAVID 
LANUSBOROUGH. Second Edition. With 
Twenty-two Plates by FITCH. Royal lémo. 
10s. 6d. coloured. 

“ The book is as well executed as it is well 

med. The descriptions are scientific as well 
oop ypular, and the plates are clear and ex- 


Randy It isa worthy sea-side companion —a | 


book for every resident on the sea- 
shore." — Economist. 


“ Profusely illustrated with specimens of the 
Various sea-weeds, peamearany drawn and ex- 
quisitely coloured.” — Sun. 


PHYCOLOGIA BRITAN- 
NICA; or, HISTORY OF THE BRITISH 
SEAWEEDS; containing Coloured Figures 


and descriptions of ali ar epee jes of Algw in- | 


habiting the shores of ritish Islands. 

B Mid HENRY M. D., 
-R. Keeper of the He rbarium of — 

University of Dublin, and Professor of Bota 

to the Dublin Society. The price of the werk, 

complete, strongly bound in cloth, is as fol- 


lows :— 
2s. d. 
In three vols. royal Svo., arrang 
in the order of publication -7”26 
In four vols. royal Svo., arranged 
systematically according to the 
Synopsis 6 


*e* A few Copies have been printed on large | 
paper. 


“ The ‘ History of British Seaweeds * we can 
most faithfully recommend for its scientific, its 
and ite popular value ; the 

anist will find it a work of the highest cha- 
racter, whilst those who desire merely to know 
the names and history of the lovely plants 
which they gather on the sea-shore, will find 
in it the taithful portraiture of every one of 

em." — Annals and Magazine of Natural 
History. 


LOVELL RRSVE, 5. Henrietta Street, 
‘ovent Garden. 


MR. REEVE’'S 
NEW 


Third iadinnte it edition, at 3s. 6d. 


TALPA; or, THE CHRONI- 
CLES OF A CLAY FARM. By CHANDOS 

the Original Baie on at &s., illustrated 
we ‘GEORGE CRUIKSHANK, only a few 


Copies remain. 

INSECTA BRITANNICA. 
Vol. ITI. LEPIDOPTERA TINEINA. By 
} STAINTON, With Plates, 8vo., cloth. 


TRAVELS ON THE AMA- 
ZON AND RIO NEGRO. By ALFRED R. 
WALLACE, ESQ. With Remarks on the 
Vocabularies of Amazonian Languages. By 
R. G. LATHAM, M. D., F. B.S. Sve, cloth, 
with Plates and Maps. 18, 


WESTERN HIMALAYA 
AND TIBET: the Narrative of a Journey 
through the Mountains of Northern India, 
during the years 1847-8. By THOMAS THOM- 
SON, M.D. 8vo., cloth, with Tinted Litho- 
graphs, and a New Map by Arrowsmith. 15s. 


CIRCUMNAVIGATION OF 
THE GLOBE, being the Narrative of the 
Voyage of H.M.S. Herald. under the com- 
mand of Captain Henry Kellett, 
during ‘> years 1845-51. By BE RTHOL D 

SEEMA . F.L.S., Naturalist of the Ex 
dition oo, cloth, with Tinted Lithograp s, 
and a New Map by Petermann. 2is. 


LOVELL REEVE, 5. Henrietta Street, 
Covent Garden. 


BOTANY. 
HE ESCULENT FUNGUSES 


OF ENGLAND ; a Treatise on their His- 
tory, Uses. Structure, Nutritious Properties, 
Mode of Cooking, Preserving, &c. y the 
REV. DR. BADHAM. Super-royal 
Plates, 2!s, coloured. 


PARKS AND PLEASURE 
GROUNDS ; or, Practical Notes on Country 
Residences. Villas, Public Parks, and Gar- 
dens. By CHARLES H. J. SMITH, Land- 
| seape Gardener. Crown Svo. cloth. 6s. 


VOICES FROM THE WOOD- 
LANDS ; or, History of Forest Trees, Lichens, 
and Moses. By MARY ROBERTS. Twenty 
Plates. Royal i6mo. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


POPULAR ECONOMIC 

BOTANY, illustrated from the Liverpool 

| Collection of the Great Exhibition and New 

Crystal Palace. By THOMAS C. ARCHER, 
ESQ. Twenty Plates. 10s. 6d. coloured. 


ICONES PLANTARUM;; or, 
Figures with brief Descriptive Characters and 
Remarks, of New or Rare Plants, selected 
from she Author's Herbarium. By SIR W. 
J. HOOKER, F.R.S. New Series. Vol. V- 

| Svo. Lis. 6d. plain. 


THE CULTURE OF THE 
VINE, as well under Glass as in the Open 
By J. SANDERS. With Plates. 
5s. plain. 


THE RHODODENDRONS 
OF SIKKIM- HIMALAYA. Plates, 
with Descriptions. By DR. J. D. HOOKER, 
F.R.S. Folio. 31. 16s. 


ILLUSTRATIONS OF BRI- 
TISH MYCOLOGY. By MRS. HUSSEY. 


Ninety handsome wings. Royal 4to. 
| 12s. 6c. coloured. 


LOVELL REEVE, 5. Tlenrietta Street, 
t Garden. 


Boun’s Stawpann Lisnany vor 


OWPER'S COMPLETE 
WORKS, edited by SOUTHEY; 
his Poems, Corres and ‘Trane 
with Memoir. ~ with 
Harvey.” To be completed in Bight 
arve 'o be comple in 
Vol. V., containing taining Poetical eight Wok 
loth. “3s. 6d. 
HENRY G. noun, 4, 5, & 6. York Stregl 
Covent Garden. 


Bouw’s Barrisn Crassics ron 


paces LIFE OF BURKE 
(forming the first volume of _ BURERS 
WORKS), new edition, revised Authegy 
with fine Portrait. Post 8vo. 
HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, & 6. York Stra 
Covent Garden. 


ENOPHON’S ANABASE 
or EXPEDITION OF CYRUS 
SEMORABIL LA, or MEMOIRS 


WATSON M.A., and a Geographical 
mentary by F NS WOR’ 
F.R.G.5., &c. Post 8vo., cloth. 


HENRY G. BOHN, 4,5, & 6. York Stal 
Covent Garden. 


Boun's Antrecartan Lisrany ron Seer 


I AMB’S SPECIMENS @ 
4 DRAMATIC 

the Time of Elizabeth : including his AN 
tions trom the Garrick Plays. Post 


HENRY G. BOTIN, 4, 5, & 6. York Steal 
Covent Garden, 


Boun's Lisnary ron Sam 
TEMBER. 
HE WORKS OF PH 
JUDZUS, translated from the Grek 
C.D. YONGE, B.A. Vol. 1. Post 


HENRY G. BOHN, 4, 5, & 6. York Stay 
Covent Garden. 


SECOND SERIES @& 
é SERMONS. By the REV. 

ATTY. 12mo., 8s. cloth. 

“We eay willingly of these Sermons, 
we can seldom say of sermons published am 
request of parishioners, that they ay 
respect paid to them. and appear to us nau 
what the same light as we should suppom® 
seemed to those who listened to and 
them. They are sermons of a highand solid 
character, and are the production of 1 goal 
Churchman. They are earnest and a! 
and follow out the Church's doctrine." 
logian. 

“ Plain and practical, but close and schol 
discourses.’ — Spectator. 

“ Warm-hearted and thoughtful.” 
dian. 


London : GEORGE BELL, 186. Fleet Stamm 
2s. 6d. cloth. 


VICAR and his DUTIES 
being Shetches of Clerical Life in 


nufacturing Town By the 
ALFRED GATTY, M.A — 

“We sinccrely thank Mr. Gatty 
teresting sketches.” English Churchmas. 
London : GEORGE BELL, 186. Fleet Strethe 

Edinburgh : R. GRANT & SON. 
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